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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. 
VEW-YOR, FEBRUARY 20, 1976, 


For the »ailevad Jounal. 
Ban TimoaBz, 16th Nov, 1835. 
D. K. Minor, E:q;, 

Sir,--Te sudscribor, having invented 
an improved Railtrack, and also an im- 
proved Railroad Cur-wieel, is desirous, 
throwz’) the medium pf your columns, to 
mike knowa the general outlines of his 
plans, and when his Icisure will pone 
more detailed specification of them 

Improved Rail-track, 

Various plans hive been adopted in the}: 
Unite! States for the construction of Rail-!: 
tracks, each of which ha: its respective 
advantages, and disadvantages and so ob- 
vious is it that the advantage which one 
possesses over the other, is gained by the 
sacrifice of some principle which it is de- 
Sirable to muiintain, thet it is difficult, if not 
im) rssible, to dec ide which is in the whole 
euperlatively good, 

Soine Enginezrs contend for-the supe- 
tiority of tracks made entirely of stone and, 
iron, and rest their opinions on the inpor- 

it fact of usinz no peri -hable ma‘erials. 

thers believe thit tracks mide wholly 
of wood aad iron are generally the best, on 
account of their lesser first cost, and wear 
of the michinery which plies upon them. 

“Phe objections to the fo.mer plans are 
their, unyielding nature, aad their liability 
to sh: t settles. ‘To the latter, their wani 
of stiffuess, and the perisaadle nature of 
their component parts. 

In the construction of Rail-tracks, it is 
desiravle—First, That their bearings should 
be of uniform solidity ; second, ‘That the 
rails which rest upoa them should hive thei. 
joints poeriectly btuken, #0 that the weigh 
of each car passing over them, may at al. 
times ‘be distributed on at least three sup 
re a third, ‘That the foualations should 

of unperisiinble m uterials, and no pait o 
them above the surface of the ground, 











'li with the formation of a horse-path, where 











one is necessary ; fourth, That there should 
de in them some spring, but aot enongh to 
wake a perceptible increase of motive pow- 
er necessary; fifth, That any wood which 
is used in their construction should be ele- 
vated above the surface of the ground, :ts 
durability being decreased one-hulf by co- 
ining in contact with it; sixth ‘That the 
verticle pressure of the cars should be nearly 
over the centres of the bearings and rails, 
sv as to prevent a disposition to tilt ; sev- 
enth, That the rails should Se occasionally 
tied, so as to counteract the disposition to 
spread ; eighth, That they should be so} 
construct das to offer the greatest pos-| 
| sible facilities fur adjustinent. Many of 
the tracks which have been constructed, 
possess some of thexe desiderata in great 
perfection ; by one of the following descrip- 








tained at a moderate expense. 

Diagram No. 1 repre sents a lougitudinal, 
and diagram No, 2, transverse section of 
the rail-track. A, A, &c. are stone blocks 
bedded in sand or gravel, three feet apart 
from centre to cenire lengthwise of the 
track, and every filth: one extending en-| 
tirely across the track. Their tops coin- 
cide with the surface of the ground. After! 
they have been brought to a bearing with al 





by r.ising a given weight a given height, 
and letting.it fall a given number of times 
en each block ; tie degree of consolida- 
tion to depen.t.on the texture of stone. B, 
B, &c., locusts rests, 1 foot 9 inches long, 
by 6 inches wide, by 3 or 4 inches deep, the 
Jepth to regulate the level - the upper 


tion, it is believed that they all may be ob- 


common maul, they are to be consolida ed 





surface of the rails. C,C, &e., 6 by 6 
iach southern at om pine, strong pieces, 
D, D, &e., 2 by 3 inch seasoned white oa. 
trips. FE, » iron plate rails, spiked 
vith 5 inch’ spikes to the timber below 
hom. E, F, &c., inch serew bolts, bent a: 
‘heir lower ends and inserted in oblique 
ioles drilled for their reception in the stou: 





















































track to be 6, and those farthest from it 4 


inches deep. G, G, &e, Soe 18 

inches square, by ¢ an inch deep, preven 

ing the screw bolts from a goat 

other at their bases, and a stroo h 

rearing for the locust rests. H, H, &c., 

ron a 2} inches wide by ¢ an inch 
» confining the oak strips ih their 


hat they may be stable, and not interfere pleaha, the holes ecarest the contse OF hell cieke’ peciien the string, preventing 
























































plitting, and preventing the 
screw Volts from separating at their ; 
I, I, &e., sinteosdl Cot tae plate pe 
rest et their joinings, provided with a 
shoulder equal in height to the thickness 
of the iron rail, which confines them in 
their proper position at their joining, and 
hooks their joints, 

It is proposed ‘to consolidate the stone 
blocks with an engine fixed on a cariiage, 


so arranged as to raise two weights at once} 


and provided with an anchor fixed in ad- 
vance, to which a cord is to be attached, 
from a ‘drum on tthe engine, by means ol 
which the carriage can easily be moved 
forwards : a further description of the en- 
gine is deferred for the present. It is be 
lieved that great advantage will result from 
this mode of consolidating the blocks, and 
that it is the only mode by which they can 
be got of unifitm solidity. What slight 
dressing is necessary for the reception of} 
the plates may be done aftér they are down, 
and it will be perceived that a variation in 
their height will only involve the necessity 
of varying the length of the screws, and 
the thickness of the locusts rests. That 
uniformity in the size, and shape of the 
blocks which is common, is rendered unim- 
portant by this mode of-construction. A 
track well laid inthis manner, on dry solid 
ground, can settle but little, if it settles at 
ail, and in case of settles can be restored 
with facilitpto the proper position by loose- 
ning the screws, and inserting .a piece of 
timber under the locust rests. The bile 
which the screw bolts iave on the stone 
effectually prevents them from drawing out, 
yet they can be removed with great ease 
when necessary. Jn case heavy iron rails 
are uscd, the white oak strips are unneces- 
sary : if the road be much curved, it may 
be economical to use a heavy iron rail for 
the exterior, and a plate rail with oak 
strips for the interior rail of the curve. 
Improved Car-wheel. 


Diagram No. 3 represents a double 
flanged car-wheel ; a is the cylindrical part 
of the wheel, 6 the cone, and ¢ and d the 
flinzes. The object of the double flange 
is to decrease the lability of cars to run off 
the track. Each of the flanges we will 
suppose of the usual depth. ea suppose 
an obstruction on the rail which would 
raise the wheel high enough to clear the 
first flange, that flange would fall on the 
top of the rail, and the wheel for a moment 
would roll on it, but with such an increased 
diameter as would restore it in half a revo- 
lution to its proper position. The effect of 
this is so obvicus and simple, that a further 
description is deemed unnecessary. 

Respectfully, 
S. D. Steere. 


LLL 
RAILROAD AND CANAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW-JERSEY. 

Much interest is excited throughout the 
State .by the proposed purchase of . th 
Cainden and mboy Railroad and Dela- 
ware and Raritan Canal. The subject is 










re _ MARYLAND. 

Tue Port-Derosire Raitroav Com- 

PANY.—This great and important work, in 

the consummation of which our city is sv 

deeply interested, is now underguing an 
investigation bofore a Committee of the 

House of Delegates, with the view of de- 

termining shabuins other route than 

the one selected by Mr. Latrobe could not 
have been occupied with equal advantage. 

We that the House should have 
deemed the ceiemony of such an examina- 
tion necessary or expedient, because it 
would seem'to us, that the selection of a 
route must rest, entirely and exclusively, 
with the Company, independent of any con- 
tro', except the expressed restrictions of its 
charter. or the implied prohibitions of law. 
The credit due to the charters granted by 
the State, and which it is the interest of 
every man to maintain, cannot be strength- 
ened and may be ser.ous!y impaired abroad 
by such Legislative inquiries. 

As the Legislature, however, have com- 
menced, we hope they will bring the matter 
to an early decision, and leave the corpora- 
tion.to enjoy its franchises for its own be- 
nefit and for the good, not only of our 
growirgz city, but of the Nation. Such is 
our. view of the true end and influence of 
this Railroad, as a link in the great chain 
of communication between the North and 
South. ' 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati anp Cuarveston Rat. 
noavd.—Great rejvicings took place in Cin- 
cinnati and the adjoining town when intelli- 
gence of the final passage of the Railroad 
bill reached them. 

KENTUCKY. 

Tue Internat Improvement Bix1, 
which was introduced by Mr. Guthrie, and 
has passed the Senate, provides for a reor- 
ganization of the Board of Internal Improve 
ment, by which the services of disinterested 
and practical men will be secured, and 
makes the following appropriations :— 

For the improvement of the Ken- 
tucky river to the Three Forks, 
by locks and dams. 

For the improvement of the navi- 

tion of Sandy river, and the 


$200,000 


est Fork tkereof, 12,000 
Fur the improvement of the Cum- 
berland river from Laurel Creek 
to the Tennessee line, 30,000 


For the construction of locks and 
dams in Green and Barren ri- 
vers below Bowling Green, 

For the improvement of the na- 
vigation of the Three Forks, 
ot Kentucky. 

For slack water navigation on 
Licking river, 

For the improvement of the navi- 
. of Bayou du Chien, 

1,500—for the improvement 
of the navigation of Panther 
Creek, $2,500—but one half 
of said money may, under the 
direction of Board of In- 


100,000 


8,000 
100,000 











ed to the improvement of two 


"lor sock "a te Loningies end 





| ternul Improvement be appli- 


oe exe. 


Ohio Railroad Co.—to assist 
in constructing the line be- 
tween Louisville and Frank- 
fort, 


200,000 





In addition to this, the bill places under 
the direction of the Board of Internal Im- 
vement, all monies arising from the old 
of Kentucky, and the Bank cof the 
Commonwealth, Xc. There can be no 
doubt, we suppose, of the passage of the 
bill through the House. 

We are unable to say what amount will 
be appropriated. to Turnpike Roads, but 
suppose it will not fall short of four or five 
hundred thousand dollars. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit ano Sr. Josern Riven Rat- 
ROAD.—At a meeting of the Directors of 
the Detroit and St. Joseph River Railroed, 
held at the Bank of Michigan last evening, 
it was 

Resolved, That this Board will put under 
contract so many miles of the Railroad, as 
the means furnished by the Stockholders 
will permit. 

Resolved, That if twenty thousand dollars 
be added by the citizens of Ann Arbor to 
the sum al eady subscribed, it will, in the 
opinion of this Beard, be sufficient, with the 
sum so subscribed, to construct the Road 
as far westas Ann Arbor. 

Resolved, That the Chief Engineer be 
directed to commence the construction of 
the Railroad on some section as- staked out 
between Detroit and Dearbon, forthwith. 


FAR WEST. 


Raitroap West or tue Mississirri.— 
The people of St. Louis, Missouri. are 
about projecting a Railroad from that place 
to Fayette, upwards of a hundred miles west 
ofthe Mississippi. The cost, it is supposed 
will not exceed $5000 pir mile, aud great 
advantages to the trade of St. Louis are ex- 
pected to flow from the measure, if adopted. 

It is thus that our Western brethren are 
eupplying the links of that great chain of 
Railroad communication, which before the 
end of this century, will probably be unbro- 
ken between the Atlantic seaboard and the 
furthest limits of habitations in the West. 
The Atlantic and Pacific Railroad will ore 
day be the name of that splendid whole, of 
which the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is 
now one of the parts. 


Ituinors ano Micuican Canat.—The 
following notice shows that this important 
work is to be commenced and prosecuted 
with vigor. Chicago—the city of Caics- 
Go, as it will soon be called—will soon feel 
its influences. We cannot at this distance 
see how any portion of the State can op- 
pose such a work. 


To Conrnacrons.—Notice i ste 
iven to all persons who may feel diepos 
So sabes bondreetl on the Illinois and Michi- 
gan Canal, that the Board of Commission- 
ers have determed to commence that work 





as early in the as circunistances will 
permit. The will commence 
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their surveys about the 10th of March, and 
will have several sections ready for contract 
by the Ist of May. It is therefore expected 
that definite proposals will be received from 
thit date to the first of June. In the mean 
tine the Board invite an early inspectiun of 
that part of the route to Chicago, and will 
afford any information that may be required 
of them. eps 

All communications will be addressed to 
“ The Board of Commissioners of the Lili- 
nois and Michigan Canal, at Chicago.” 

By order of the Board. 
Joet Mannine, Secretary. 
Jan. 20, 1836. 





In the following letter from the Evening 
Star will be found a very satisfactory ac- 
count of the Boston and Lowell Railroad. 

It will be perceived that in the construc- 
tion of this work no exp2nse has been 


spared to insure permanency and solidity. 
Extract from a letter dated Buston, Feb. 20, to a gen- 
tleman ia this city. 
BOSTON AND LOWELL RAILROAD. 

“[ will now prooced to answer your sev- 
eral inquiries relative to the Lowell Rail- 
road, its location, its construction, and the 
prospect with regard to the value of the 
stock, &c. 

At an early period, after it began to be 
believed that a Railroad would afford i a- 
mense facilities for travelling and transpor- 
tation, the idea of constructing such a 
road from Boston to Lowell at once occur- 
red to every person, who was acquainted 
with the localities, and ha! any knowle !ge 
of the business which would be carried on 
between the two places. Inthe year 1830 
a favorable charter was obtained from the 
Logislature. ‘The etock was taken up, 
and the corporation was organized. The 
corporation was so fortunate as to secure 
the services of Patrick T. Jackson, Esq, 
who was chosen one of the Directors and 
appoinied sole agent for the construction 
of the road Surveys were made of every 
possible route between Boston and Lowell, 
and careful plans were drawn. 


Particular |) 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
tion, and of the most durable materials, 


‘nd I think he has accomplished his ob- 
ject. 

The length of the roa f om the sea-wal 
n Boston to the depot on Merrimac stree 
o Lowell, isa fraction short of twenty six 
niles. The line is nearly straight. Ther 
is but one curve of a less radius than thre: 
thousand feet. ‘here a-e but two po:nt: 
where the ascent is greater than at the 
rate of ten feet in a mile, and the summi: 
level or highest point above the tide wate: 
at Boston is one hundred and eighteen feei 
only, and that occurs ata place twenty- 
one miles distant from the city. A fine 
wide, road-bed is graded on the whole line. 
[n no place is the width less than twenty- 
3ix feet in the clear, and that too on a line 
ten inches below the topof the rail. There 
are comparatively few deep cuts, and in all 
cases the inclination or slope of the bank is 
at an angle of about 33 degrees only, and 
if it is fond in any place that the earth or 
gravel on the slopes slides or rolls down, 
a further removal from the slopes, is made 
instead of placing heavy and expensive 
walls at thebase of the bank, as has been 
done with very bad ealculation and econo- 
my on some Railroads, especially when 
these walls are placed near the Railroad 
track. At some few points a low wall has 
been built at-the foot of the slope, but in 
al! cases the same is placed at a distance 
of five feet at least from the track in the 
road. There is, therefore, all the way, 
room enough. There is no contraction 
There is ample space for the snow to be 
deposited, when removed from the track, 
and there is sufficient room to move and 
work in case of accident Large drains 
have been made by which the water is 
carried off, and as soon as the drain on the 
side of the second track is completed, the 
whole road will be thoroughly drained and 
kept perfectly dry.. The track of the Rail- 
way now in use is laid, except for a short 
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wear and tear in the carriages and on the 
road, than there would be if rails were laid 
m a foundation and supports which, being 
‘lastic, would yield to the pres-ure of the 
veight passing over them.” Much care 
ras been taken to remove all the clay 
rom the road, and there is very little, if 
iny, danger of the rails being in-any de- 
sree moved or affected by ihe frost. The 
rails are placed at a proper height, and it 
will rarely happen that the snow will full 
in such quantities that it cannot be easily 
orushed off by the broom before the en- 
gine, or removed by the snow plough, so 
as not to interfere with the rail. The flan- 
ves are never in danger of striking the 
frozen earth, and very rarely of touching 
any ice near the rail. Notwithstanding 
the unusual severity of this winter, the 
cars have run with great regularity. 
They have been interrupted by the snow 
buta very few times. The whole dis- 
tance is run with great uniformity in about 
an hour and a quarter. . [t has beea run in 
an hour. 

Great pains have been taken to prevent 
any thing, which may obstruct or annoy, 
from entering on, or crossing the Railroad. 
[n all cases, where it was necessary to 
have any crossing from one part of a farm 
to another, the same has been carried over 
or under the Railroad ; and this course has 
also been taken on the public highways 
with theexception ofa very few places, and 
at those points gates have been erected and 
men are stationed to open and shut them, 

when the engines and cars arrive and pass. 

Sufficient fences are built on each side of 
the road throughout the whole distance, 

30 that the entire road is made perfectly 

secure from all external cause of obstrue- 

ion or annoyance. 

The second track has been commenced, 

and the work will be prosecuted with all 

convenient despatch. Onsome other Rail- 

roads, a3 soon as a small piece was com 








distance, on a trench-wall, sunk 2} to 4 
feet below the. surface, according to the 
character of the soil, an! 2} feet thick, 
Oa these walls rest stone blocks and bin-: 
ders, generally six blocks and two binders 
to each length of rail, (being five yarda,) 


surveys were made with reference to the 
point where the road should enter the city 
of Boston. After much examination, and 
afull consideration of all matters which 
could bear on the question, a definitive lo- 
cation was made, and it is admitted by all, 
I believe, that the best route was adopted. 
The agent well knew the importance of 
having the assistance of an engineer, who 
posseased not only science, but practical 
wisdom and experience, and such an one 
heemployed. ‘lhe agent and engineer at 
alltimes ucted together with perfect har- 
mony, devo'ing their time, their whole tims 
and undivided attention to the great work. 
The most accurate calculations were made, 
the most careful inquiries were instituted 
‘ in England and in this country as to the 


and that rails are fastened to them. 

In a recent report, made to the Directors 
of this road by the agent, he makes the 
following remarks, to wit: “it is asserted 
by some that wood is better than stone, 
even at the same cost. The reason as- 
signed is, that wood being elastic, will 
yield to the pressure of the carriages pass 
ing over it, and cause the motion of them 
to ve more easy. It will be adinitted that 
the more level and straight the lines of 
Railroad are, the better it is. It must, 
therefore, be true, that the s pports shoul: 
be as solid and unyielding as possible, in 
that these lines may be preserved. The 
experience gained on ths Lowell road 
has confirmed the agent in the opinion, that 


plete, the cars were set in motion, which 
course, though it served to amuse and as- 
tonish at a moment, yet interfered with 
the work, and ultimately became a source 
of great additional expense and trouble. 
But the agent of the Lowell road kept on 
the even tenor of his way, and when one 
entire track was completed the whole dis- 
tance, and sufficient engines and. cars to 
accommodate the public were obtained, he 
opened the road for passengers, and as 
30on as all things were ready and the tracks 
were laid at Lowellto the several factories, 
the transportation of merchandise was com- 
menced. 

The annual expense of the Lowell road 
will be less than has been aticipated. 
The wear and tear of the road, and of the 
engines and curs will be compuratively 
small. During the last summer, two.en- 
gines passed over the road, each. three 
times every day, and did not lose. a single 
trip. Thereis hardly a limit to the num- 








where the rails are laid on a firm founda- 
tion, with stone supports placed so near as 


best mode of construction. Every matter 
was fully examined and considered in or- 
der toascertain the exact truth, E to prevent any bending of the rail between 
of the work was yr 4 wa’ them, so that none ae yielding, no 

and personally inspected. agent re-// elasticity, there wi jar and ieregu- 
that a Railroad should be built in/liarity in the motion of the engines and 














care, fewer accidents, and of course less||corporation, containing about twelve acres, 


ber of cars, freighted with or 
therchandise, which may be drawn with a 
single engine over this road. I am ine ~ 
formed that one engine will carry from fifty 
toone hundred tons with ease, _ 

There is a tract of land belonging to the 






























































river, a small part of which is used fur a 
depot for inerchandise ant fur buildings to 
accommodate cars an engines, und the re- 
sidue is to be sokl. ‘There is also a tract 
on the Boston side, appropriated fur all the 
wants of the corporation. ‘l'o both of these 
tracts, vessels may come up and load anil 
unload. A fine range of brick warehouses 
are new building by another corporation on 
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situated on the Cambridge side of Charles| i? 





each side of the Railroa: track at tbe ter- 
minus in Byston, with suitable acco.nmo- 
da:ions for lowering and hoisting goo.ls, to 
an‘ froin the merchandise cars. Great fa- 
cilities will be afforded for the tranaporta- 
tion of merchandise to and from the Lowell 
factories. 

Another advantage which this road has 
at present over any other, certainly in this 
part of the country, I will now mention. 
The sagacious founders of the town of 
Lowell, who acted under a certain corpo- 
rate name, Laving secured all the water 
power created by the falls on the Merriinac 
river, at this place, and having purchased 
all the land on which the factories could 
be built, soon established an extensive ma- 
chine shop, and took much pains to bring 
together a great number of skillful artifi 
cers. Whenever they concluded ‘to sell 
sufficient water power for one or more fac- 
tories toa new corporation, they sold the 
land also on which to build the same, and 
contracted to erect the buildings and to 
furnish all the requisite machinery. At 
this machine shop has been built all the 
machinery for the several factories at 
Lowell, and for many other factories about 
the couniry. Here, too, all the repairs re- 
quired by the machinery at any of the es- 
tablishments are made—ané all this work 
is furnished at short notice, and according 
toa proper scale of prices established by 
the Directors, being such as shall afford a 
reasonable and fair profit only to the con- 
cern. 

This establishment, of which Major 
Whistler now has the chief direction, under 
its wise'regulations is of vast importance 
to all the factories at Lowell. Another de- 
partment has: lately-been added, viz. for 
building locomotive engines, cars for pas 
sengers and merchandise, and for doing the 
on the same. 
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First rate locomotives have already been 
built here, superior, as I am assured froin! 
good authority, to any which can be im-| 


ported from England. Several tenders and; 


cars hive also been built, and if any re-) 
pairs are required on engines, tenders or! 
cars, tney are run directly into the shop,! 
where each and every part of the same 
can be easily inspected, and all defects or! 
injuries are detected an | repaired ; and ull. 
these things are accoinplished at reasona- 
ble prices. The Railroud etinds in the 
same relation to the machine shop that the! 


factories do. ‘The Railroad corporition 


has all the advan:ages of this excellent 
es'ablishinent without the risk, expense, 
outlay of capital, or trouble, which would 
attend the sciting up of a machine 

for the actommodation of the Railroad 







This stock yields: at the beginning about 
eight per cent. per annum. The capital 
is fif'een hundred thousand dollars, which 
is fully adequate for completing the Rail- 
road with the second track, und procuring 
all necessary engines, terders, cars, fix- 
tures, &c.,; and the income must ceitainly 
in¢rease. I think ist more certain than 
bank stock. It is owned mostly by saga- 
cious capitalists. Those who are most 
familiar with the Listory of the road, its 
location, its mode of construction, its ca- 
pabilities and progpects of income, have 
become owners of large quautities of the 
stock, I see no reason why the result of 
this enterprise should not be equal io that 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
toad. 





REPORT OF THE CITY DIRECTOR OF THE 
BALTIMORE AND SUSQUEHANNA RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY. 


To the President of the First Branch 
of the City Council of Baltimore : 


Sir,—In compliance with an order of the 
First Branch in the following words, this 
report is respecifully subinitted. 

Ordered, that the Director on the part of 
the city in the Baltimore and Susque- 
hatina Railruad Company report to this 
Branch. the relative position of that Road to 
the public improvement, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and what advantage, if any, 
the position of suid road occupies in relaton 
io the western waters, by reasou of its con- 
nection with the Pennsylvania works and 
any o:her projected communication with 
the western waters. 

From my recent connection with the 
Road, it will be readily perceived, the 
very great disadvantages | labor under in 
making up an opinion, even satisiactory to 
myself, much less such an one as will be 
of much utility or benefit to the Council. 

in regard to the first part of your order, 
respecting the relative position of the Road 
tothe Pennsylvania public itaprovements, 
{ have been able. as the map accompany- 
mg will show, to furnish the information 
desired. I have also submitted a table 
from No. 1 10 8, showing the distances of 
ihe different routes contewplated, both by 
Raihoad and Canal, from the Maryland 
waters to the Obio river ; also the distance 
fron Philadelphia by the Pennsylvania 
routes to the Ohio river. 

You will at once perceive, by casting 
your eye over the map the very great 
advantages that accrue to Baltimore by the 
Susquehanna Railroad, independent of 
those that will necessarily follow by a con- 
nection with the Pennsylvania works of 
Interna). lmprovements alfeady completed, 
Although not embraced in your order, | 
may be permitted to call your attention to 
the fact, that this road is destined, ere 
long, io open as nich a ‘harvest to the en- 
terprising peup'6 of Baltimore, as that 
contemplated ‘by a connection with the 
Pennsylvania - works, for besides the imn- 
proved comnimunieation which Pennsylva- 
nia tas formed directly with the west, she 





has other ¢hannels: along the Sus. 





through it with the great northern lakes. 
From Williamsport, which. is on the west 
branch of the Susquehanna, and on the 
line of her State improvements to Elmira 
or New Town, in the Sta‘e of New-Youk, 
ihe country has been suryeyed by Maj 

| Bache, United States ‘Topographical En. 
gineer, who, in. his report :nade 10 Con- 
gress, states that a Railrcad from, Wil- 
liamsport to Elmira, may be executed 
without having to contend with any very 
extrardinary difficulties, or those requiring 
expenditures beyond other works of the 
same.descrption. Elmiia is at the head 
of the Chemung Canal, through which 
it has a cominunication with Seneca lake, 
which is connectid by a short Canal (20 
miles,) with the Erie Canal. The same 
authority goes on to state, that it is in 
contemplation to connect the Internal Im- 
provements of New-York and Pennsyiva- 
nia, by uniting the Pennsylvania Canal, 
at Williansport, with she Clemung Ca- 
nal at Elmira. When tbis takes place, a 
choice of markets will at once be cpen to 
the products of this wide extended and 
fertile district of country. Baltimore will 
then be pluced in a situation to compete 
with her powerful neishbore, New-York 
and Philadelphia, for the immense trade 
that must necessarily flow through this 
channel. 

Although New-York can boast of her 
more ready access, all seasons of the year, 
to the ocean than Baltimore, yet she would 
have to contend with a difference of dis- 
tance of one hundred and ten miles in fa- 
vor of Baltimore, and -hould the Railroad 
reach the point contemplated on the Sus- 
quehanna, it will be a difference of about 
thirty miles in favor of Baltimore over 
Philadelphia. In addition to that, we af.- 
ford a whole line of Tailroad from Harris- 
burg to Baltimore, while a portion of theirs 
will be by Canal. Whata vast field is 
here presented to our enlerprismg mer- 
chants! for it is not only the trade of the 
rich and fertile country bordering on. the 
Susquehanna, she has by this road opened 
to-her,—alinough ‘that is a prize worth 
contending for,—when we consider the vast 
body of rich flais on the Susquehanna, 
when its various brancl.es pass the Gene- 
see country, and the ease with which the 
produce of the Genesee River can be 
brought to the navigable part of the Cane- 
stoe, it will appear, as a wriler says, 
treating of the country, “ that the quanti- 
ty of Hemp alone which may be collecied 
at Tioga or Painted Post, will be incalcu- 
lable.” 

The flats on the Genesee and Canos- 
crago creeks alone, cannot be estimated at 
less than eighty miles in Jen’ gh, and two in 
breadth, forming a borly of land of about 
eighty thousand. acres, and every. acre 
about eighteen feet deep of black sould, 
where one hundred bushels of corm has 
been raised to the acre from time imime- 
morial. 

But there is still a more valuable prize 

to Baltimore by this road. Those 
have not'made it their business to in- 








‘only. I consider this machine shop as‘ad |/quebianna ‘Valley; Which, ‘by ‘no very exe 
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form theinselves of the advantages of this 
to-the far: west, can have no.concep- 
‘of the rieh harvest that is opening to 




































































ALem’ -Let the eye for a moment trace on 
the map a wide and exten led cqun'ry em- 
‘braving whole States and terrories, anti 
those filling up with a rapidity unparral 
Jeled, composed, as the population is, too, 
of the hardy and en:erpiising yeo:nanry of 
our couniry ; washed as this fertile coun 
try is, by the mighty inland seas, Lakee 
Superior Huron, Michigan and Erie. [i 
Iinois ia also awakened to her beat interest, 
by opening a communication, either by 
Canal or Railroad, froin the head of navi- 
gation of the [inois river to Lake Michi- 
gan, Congress having granted every al 
ternate section of the lind on the line ot 
the contempla'ed innprovement for that pur 
pose. Nature, indeed, has nearly herself 
eo npleted the work, for on> of the head 
streams of the Lliinois rises within ten 
mites of Like Michigan, and boats of five 
tons burthen have alreaty, at certain sea- 
sons of the year, passed through it to the 
Lake. 

This river falls in‘o the Mississippi at the 
town of Alton, ani passes through the 
largest body of rich lan? of equal exten 
in the known world, and [ think the pre 
dietion not ex'ravagant th it the Illinois will 
beat tipon its bosom, one day, fully as lirge 
an amount of the valuable products of the 
rich valley of the Mississippi, as the noble 
and beautiful river that gives name to one 
of the States of this happy Union, the 
Ohio. {t also opens to ws a direct com- 
munication, by Ruilroad, and Canal, and 
stea:nbuats, with New-Orleans. If Bulti- 
more is only true to herself, a large portion 
of the trade of this extensive country miy 
be mide to flow into her bosom ; for you 
will observe that the natural chinnel for it 
to take is through the lakes ; and the Falls 

_ of Niagara offering insurmountable obsta- 
eles to its further progress by tho lakes, it 
is compelled to seek the Erie Canal, and 
then the competition to secure it must be 
between New-York, Philadelphia, aud Bal- 
timore. That we may p:t in a claiin ‘o 
a large portion of it lias before been fully 
-shown, arising from the advantages of our 

local relations ‘to this country, compared 

with those of the two other cities mention 


ed. 

What a fiald is here opened to Baltimore, 
what a stimulent to arouse her to exertion, 
to know that she is placed in a situation to 
enable her to conteuwl, ani! that success- 
fully too, with her proud rival, New- York, 
for this vaiuable trade, 

Racurring again to your orders, you will 
observe on the map presented, as well aa 
the table accompanying it, that all the ad. 
vantages of the main. line of internal im- 
— in Pennsylvania, resulting to 
‘Philadelphia, inust, in a great degree, ope- 
rate in favor of Baltimore, so that for all 
the purposes of intercourse with the west, 
Baltimore is more favorably located than 
either of her rival sisters, Philadelphia and 
New York; and what is still better, al 
those advantages are comparatively 0! 
small cost to us, and such is our connec: 

_ tion with the improvements of Pennsylva- 
nia and New-York, that it will te impos 
_ sible for them to make any improvements 


_ affording greater facilities for either of thein 
‘ 4ommercial emporiums tothe west, with- 


joven if you should make fiity Railrouds and 








ADV OCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
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out Baltimore having the fall advantage of 

hem, an that, too, without the expen‘i- 
ure of a single additional dollar. The 
Susquehanna Railroad Company have al 
ready funds in hand sufficient to complete 
he Road to its destined point. 

Now, whether from tie fact of this Roud 
slacing us on an equal footing with Puaila- 
lelphia and New- York, it would not be bet. 
‘er far us to husband up our resources, to 
‘xert all our energics in supplying our mar. 
‘et wita an assortment of mercandise 
2qual to our two rivals in trade, and to be 
ible to offer tie same indulgence to our cus- 
‘omers ; for ualess you ciu ofer tue same 
inducemzats to merciants from the west 
ind souta to mike their selections of you, 
it will be in vain; all your attempts to se- 
cure their custom, tough you offer them a 
voad to the west through every avenue of 
your city, for trey will oaly use them for 
travel and jor the conveying of tae mer 
chandise purciased in other cities. And, 
deed, wao is there amoag us that has no: 
w.tnessed with regret the large amount an. 
aually of merchaudise passiag taroaz. our 
city, beloaging to men, too, wio fir gave 
4s their preference, but fiading tae assort- 
nent incomalete, went to the north, mide 
their purcaases, an! sent their goods back 
vy your owa doors to the west, 

Will this course of things not continue 





Vanals to the west, ualess you offer such 
idvantages as to make it an object with them 
to stop with you? ualess you do this, you 
may purc.ase their produce an’) New-York 
and Philade!phia will get the money, you 
may buy, and they will sell, and I think it 
will require no very great stretc of reason- 
ing to show waich wili be the gainer or lo- 
ser by such atrade. No city, | believe, 
could sustain itself long by buying alone. 
As you are furnished with a map and table 
of distances by the different routes to the 
west, I must leave it to the wisdom of the 
Councils to decide the value of each, either, 
or all the contemplatei works of Internal 
Improvement to the Ouaio river. 
S. Brapy. 

P. S. The Susquehanna railroad, if noth. 
ing turas up to prevent, will be open for trav- 
zl to York in we course of twelve months. 





Route to the Ohio River. 
No. 1. 
Miles. 
Baltimore to Harper’s Ferry, Rail- 
road. 80,500 


Harper’s Ferry to Cumberland, 








Total distance from Baltimore to 
Pittsburg, 


No. 2}. 

Saltimore to Harper’s Ferry, Rail. 
road, 

Harper’s Ferry. to Cumberland, 
Riilroad, 

Cumberland to Youghagenny Ri- 
ver, by Raiiroad, wita a grade 
across the mountains, not ex- 
ceeding 50 feet to the mile, 

Youghageany River to Browns- 
Vi le, 

Brownsville to Wheeling, 


No. 23. 
Ba'timore to Brownsville, as above 
Brownsville to Pitsburg, 


No. 3. 
Baltimore to York, Railroad, 
York to Columbia, do. 
Columbia to Holidaysburg, Ca- 
nal, 
Holidaysburg to Johnstown Port. 
age, Railro d, 
Jolunstown to Pittsburg, 


Total distance from Baitimore to 
Pitisburg, 


No. 4, 
Baltimore to York, Railway 
York to Middletown, do. 
Middletown.to Hollidaysbusg, Ca- 
na 
Hollidaysburg to Johnstown Por- 
tage, Railroad, 
Joinstown to Pittsburg, Canal, 


Total distance from ‘Baltimore to 
Pittsburg, - 


No. 5, 
Philadelphia to Columbia, Rail- 


way 

Columbia to Hollidaysburg, Ca- 
nal 

Hollidaysburg to Johnstown, Rail- 
road, 

Johnstown to Pittsburg, Canal, 


Total distance from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburg 
No. 6. 











Railroad, 125,000 
Cumberland to Youghagenny Ri- Georgetown to Harper’s Ferry, 
ver, Railroad, 63,700|| Canal, 
Youghagenny River to Browns- Harper’s Ferry to Cumberland, 
ville, Railroad, 48,300|| Canal, 
Brownsville to Wheeling, Rail- 3 eee to Youghagenny run, 
, ) 7 ‘road, ' 
ven Yonghagenny run to Brownsville, 
Total distance from Baltimore to Canal, 
pe ey 0 — Total distance from Georgetown 
No, 2. to Wheeling, 
Baltimore to Browasville, Rail- 
road, as above, 317,50 No. 7 
Browasvile to Pittsburg, 50,00 


| Ssgeowe to Brownsville, as 
above, 





367,59 





80,50 








57,00 
17,50 


154,50 


36,75 
104,00 





369,75 





81,75 
171,75 
36,75 
104,00 
394,24 


61,06 
125,00 
63,80 

70,25 





68,25 


298,00 


















‘Brownsville to Pittsburg, Rail- 


read, ~ 60,06 





Total distance from Georgetown 
348,0( 





to Pittsburg, 
No. 8. 

Ric'imond to Covingtoz, Canal and 

Railroad 212,06 
Covington to Ohio River, at 

mouth of Kenhawa, 218,06 
Total distance from Richmoad to : 

Ouio River, 430,00 





In the following Report we have oaly se- 
lected such items of repair as occur in posi- 
tion worthy of note. Tue repairs in gen- 
eral are,— 

Docking, to protect the banks from 
wash. 

Removal of deposites and deepening the 
bed of the Canal. 

Removing slides, and protecting slopes in 
deep cuts.’ 

Geavelling and raising tow paths. 

Substituting stone for wood in locks, &c. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CANAL. COM- 
MISSIONERS, TO THE LEGISLATURE OF 
THE SATE OF NEW-YORK. 


Tae Canal Commissioners, pursuant fo 
chapter nine, title nine, article seco.d, of 
the first part of tae Revised Statutes, re- 
spectfully suomit their 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

The navigation on the Can :1s was com- 
menced on the 15th of April, and continu- 
ed, with but little interrup'ion, until the 
latter part of November. ‘The last win- 
ter was uncommonly cold, and the frost re- 
mained in the ground later in the spring 
than usuil, making the repairs to the Ca- 
nale didicult and expensive, compared wiih 
other sasons. ‘I'he Canals, however, were 
put in a coniitiun to acconunodate the 
great and increasing business upon them, 
and s9 continued-uniii they were closed by 
ice. The weather, in the month of No 
veinber, was mild and favorable for business 
until after the twetieth, and the change 
was so sudden and unexpected as tu pre- 
vent @ great amount of property reaching 
i's places of destination—‘io the great inju- 
ry of its owners, and forwarders, and of the 
loss to the State of the toll upon it. Not- 
withstanding the early and unlooked. fo 
closing of navigation, more business has 
been done, and a greater amount of toll 
has been received on the Canal than in any 
former year. . 

The Commissioners will proceed to give 
a general statement of the principal repairs 
that have been made upon the Canal since 
the time included in their last annual report. 

ERIE CANAL. 


A new culvert has been constructed, to 
discharge the water from the weigh-lock at 
Albany into the Hudson river ; of stone laid 


in hydraulic cement, one hundred and fifty|jfect. ‘he unfavorable operation of last 
feet in length, seven feet wide at the bot-|] winter and spring 
tom, four and a half feet high, arched andj} duct, produced a visable change ; 
The foot of the lock! threatening was the aspect of one of the 


covered with ea:th. 
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yas been rebuilt and a culvert gate added, 
9 facilitate the discharge of water. When 
he water in the river was high, it set up te 
tris leck and prevented its use. ‘I'o reme- 
ly this incon enience, new irons to suspend 
he bed or cradle, on which bouts rest, have 
een procured, made with screws to adjust 
he crad'e at any desirable height. These 
irons, it is calculated, will answer for a 
weigh-lock afier the canal is enlarged ; and 
velieved to be capable of sustaining a weigh. 
of one hundred and seventy tons. 

From the head of the four locks above 
the Cohoes Falls, and including the first 
lick west of the aqueduct at the Little 
Falls : 

During the past season the riers that 
support the trank of the lower aqueduct 
across the Mohawk river, have been secured 
fromthe action of the frost, and the running 
ice in the river, by enclosing them with 
frames of timber, planked on the sides.— 
The work appears to have been done in a 
sub:tantial manner, and the piers may be 
considered secure while the timber retains 
its strength. 

On several of the short levels, and at 
other places below the locks, the force with 
which the water is discharged from the locks 
has broken the walls, and disp!aced the 
stone which had been put on the tace of the 
bank as a protection. ‘Timber on the top 
of the wall at some place:, and docking at 
others, is found to be a good repar, and 
better than a wall of the ordinary descrip- 
tion. For this purpose, 307 rods of Canal 
vave been secured ip the manner described. 

On this section there have been erected 
29: new bridges; several have been repair- 
ed and the covering renewed. The almost 
constant use of the paddle gates, renders 
this an expensive item in repairs, and last 
spriny, 42. paddle gates and 10 culve.t 
yates were put in the .ocks. 

One breach has occurred on this section 
of the Canal in the last season. It inter- 
rupted the navigation about ten hours, and 
was repaired at an expense of about $200. 

From the head of the locks at Litile Fails 

to New-London : 


Much expense was incurred in clearing 
out the bottem of this line of Canal, princi- 
pally on that part between the head of the 
lock at Frankfurt and the city of Utica, a 
distance of about nine miles. This being 
the east end of the long level, and no im- 
portant teeder nearer than Rome, it was 
often depressed, when the lockages were 
frequent, to the great inconveuience of na- 
vigators. The removiny of the deposites 
trom the bottom, and in several places ex- 
cavating below the original boitom, have 
in a great measure removed this inconve- 
nience. 

The decayed state of the aqueduct at 
Rochester, permit:ed a considerable quanti- 
ty of water to filtrate through the joints, 
which had a tendency to hasten the decay 
of the stone in the parapet walls and arches. 
To obviate this, the trunk was lined with 





but a short time in fitting 





arches, that it was deemed to 
raise a bent of tim ber under i to comer 
secure. ‘This arch is on the west side of 
the water course of the river, and the bent 
is secure from its floods. 

Measures have for some —_ been in a 
state of preparation to rebuild the aqueduct, 
and yh would have been put under 
contract last spring, had it not become ne. 
cessary to suspend the procecdings, until 
the question of enlargement was deci 
The Commissioners are aware that the fail. 
ure of this important appendage to the. Erie 
Canal, in the season of navigation, a 
produce distressing consequences. i 
event is not expected the coming season ; 
but it ee that a proper regard for an 
uninterrupted navigation would justify the 
expense of procuring materials for a trunk 
of wood, in case the aqueduct should fail, 
These materials are in a state of prepara. 
t.on, to be delivered in the spring ; and if 
the condition of the aqueduct then should 
render it necessary, the timber will be 
framed, the plank jointed, and every thing 
put in such a state of readiness as to occupy 
If the for which eh 
f the event for whi mn pengereenen is 
made should not happen, but li yo 
would ensue, as the timber and plank 
be disposed 
sa 

uring the last season of navigati 
three breaches have occurred on this ie 
of Canal. Tuey caused but little interrup- 
tion, and were repaired for $265 21. 

Tae line from pad he to Pendleton has, 

as usual, required heavy expenditures. 
During last winter 6,283 cubic yards of 
earth were excavated prepara'ory to the 
reception of timber and plank, as a founda. 
tion fora heavy wall to sustain the lateral 
pressure of tue bank. For this purpose 
taere has been used 8,316 feet of timber, 
and 33,264 feet of plank. Stone wall to 
the amount of 6,720 cubic yards has been 
laid on this foundation, and as a 
against the action of the frost on the wall, 
1,642 cubic yards of gravel was placed be- 
hind it. 
This part of the canal is reported to be in 
a better condition than it has been for seve. 
ral years past, though the superintendent en- 
tertains some fears that the water and spring 
may have an unfavorable influence on the 
navigation of next season, and the expense 
of repairs next spring. 

The contracted channel of the Canal from 
Lockport to Penaleton, has for several years 
been insufficient to pass conveniently the 
quantity of water necessary to ly the 
Canal to the Seneca river. In Snes 45 ees 
through tius channel the desired quantity of 
water, the dam at the mcuth of the Tone- 
wanta creek has been muintained through 
the season of navigation six feet above the 
bottom of the Canal. This has an injuri- 
ous effect on the low lands adjoining the 
stream. 
The contemplated enlargement of the 
Canal should be commenced at this place, 


of, or used elsewhere on_ the 








plank last spring, and it had the desired ef- 


on the stone in the aque 











at an early period, in order that an 
Soe of water may be sent forward 
m Lake Erie, the country redeemed from 
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| gioners submit the fo'lowing Report : 


ed May 6th, 1834, were suspended, except 
the payment of damoges thit had been ap- 


' into consideration the act entitled “ An act 


bi 
too 


' Jess interrupted navi 


’ line of the Erie Canal, which were su mitted 


. its construction, and also for culverts and 









nich, in the aggregate, amount to a la 

; but if stated singly, would nieee at 

trifling a character to find a place in an 
annual report. Great expense was incurred 
the last winter and spring, in removing ob- 
structiens from the bottom and sides of the 

Canal; and it is believed that a better and 

igation was mantained| 

the last than any previous season. 


_ Pursuant to the act in relation to the Erie 
Canal, passed May 11, 1835, the Commis- 


‘ After the passage of this act, all proceed. 
under the act to provide for the im. 
of the Canals of this State, pass- 


ised, and the construction of waste-weirs 
and races to carry water aroand locks. 


A meeting of the Canal Board to take 


in relation to the Erie Canal,” was held at 
the Comptruller’s office, Canal Room, on 
the $.th June last. and on the 3rd day of 
July, it was resolved by that Board, that the 
Canal Commissioners proceed without de- 
lay, to cause surveys and estimates to be 
made of all the improvements coatemplated 
by said act. Pursuant to said resolutioa, sur. 

and estimates were made of the entire 


to the Canal Board, at an adjouraci meet- 
ing held for that purpose, 01 the 2)th day 
of Ostober ; at this mocting, the question 
as to tae dimensio.s to w.ic. tre Canal and 
locks sould be enlarged, was passe! upoa ; 
some further surveys ordered, aid an ad. 
journed mveting was directed to be held 0. 
the 23.1 day of November. After this last 
Meeting, it was too lute in the season to 
commence the surveys with’ reference to lo 
catioa for locks. Tye proceedings of the 
Canal Board will be detailed in a repo.t to 
be made by that Board, accompanied by the 
report and estimates of the engineers ap- 
~ pointed to make the surveys. 


_ The plan of a new aqueduct at Rochester 
was so intimately connected with the ques- 
tion of enlargem2nt that its re construction 
was unavoidably suspended until the neces- 
sary surveys wore made, and the question 
of nt decided. Tue importance 
of this work, and its decayed state, rendered 
it r that there should be no unnecessa- 
ty delay. A new location for the aqueduct 
has been decided upoa by the Canal Board, 
and sealed proposals have been received for 


vation in the bed of the river, and exca- 
vation and embankments at each end of the 
uct. No contract has yet been en- 
tered into for the construction of the aque- 
duct: the other work is under contract, 
and it is ed that a contract will soon 
be entered into with some of the persons 










proposing for the construction of the aque- 





ave been made upon this Canal, |f 


‘liconstruction of new Canals, as to render 










© ys shall be commenced as early in the 
pes as the weather will permit ; and as 


mene 


pi put them under contract. This 
proceeding will be extended from Albany 
to Syracuse. 


The two first locks west of Palmyra, two 
of the three locks at Lockville, and one a‘ 
Lyons, are in such a dilapidated condition 
as to ender a reliance upon their use for 
any considerable length of time, very uncer. 
tain ; and there can be no doubt as to the 
propriety of substituting new ones. It is in- 
tended to put these under contract as early 
next season as the necessary examinations 
can be completed, to be finished in t'e fall 
of 1837 or 38, as the appearance of the old 
locks next spring shall suem to render ne- 
cessary. 

Tae new locks on the line will be made on 
locations suitable for the enlarged Canal, 
and constructed on the plan of the enlarged 
locks. Tais rule will be adopted in refer- 
ence to all new structures, as far forth as its 
— will be.deemed beneficial to the 

tate. 


With a view to the improvement of the 
Erie Canal, the Commissioners have di- 
vided theline in‘o four sectioas ; to each of 
which they have assigned a chief engineer. 
Section No. 1 commences at the city of 
Albany and extend~ to the east end of te 
Rome summit, and is assigned to Join B. 


ITpart which may be done during the season 








Jervis : section No. 2 extends from the |ut- 
ter place to the west bounds of tie village 
of Jordan, and is assigned to Holmys 
Hutcinsoa: sectioa No. 3 extends fiom 
the latter place to, and iacludes the feeder 





from the Genesee river, and is assigned to 
Frederick C. Mills: and sectien No. 4 ex- 
tends from the latter place tothe termina- 
tion of the Cunal. at Buffalo, and is assigaed 
to Nataan S. Roberts. 


Tae re-surveys, as has been before stated, 
will commence on all these sections early 
next spring. with the view of designating 
the exterior bouuds of the Canal at as early 
a period as may be consistest and practica 
ble. It is probable that ip all the cities and 
villages the line may be permanently located 
in alltae next season. ‘Tais is deemed im 
portant in reference to improvements which 
are constantly making at these places, and 
a special direct ‘oa will be given to the sur- 
veys in reference to this object. 


So far as the surveys made .last season 
ave developed the practicability of enlarg- 
ing the Canal and executing a permanent 
work, withont materially interrupting the 
navigation, nothing has appeared insur- 
mountable, or more difficult than a cursory 
examination of the subject had indicated.— 
It is, however, a difficult, and in some re- 
spects, a fearful undertaking. The. inter- 
terence -with private property, the immense 
expenditure, and the circumstances under 


ose greater responsibilities, and require 
more mental and bodily exertions, than in 
the construction of an entire new work.— 
Experience has so far simplified and sys- 
cematised the course of proceedings in the 
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waich the work must be executed, will im. |} 







of navigation,.and those which must be 
lone in the winter, can be clearly delineated 
in order that a basis may be furnished for a 
specific contract, will be no easy matter. 

The economy of executing a public work 
lepends very much on the manner in which . 
the necessary arrangements are matured, 
arevious to the execution of the contracts, 
ia order that all work may be put to specific 
prices. 

Great pains should be taken to perfect 
ill the plans and locations ; to point out the 
lifferent kinds of work, and the circum. 
stances under which it must be done; to 
enable the person offering for contracts to 
propose specific and intelligent prices, and 
to secure the navigation of the Canal from 
the chance of interruption. Under such 
circumstances the person proposing is en- 
abled to fix proper prices, and can have no 
reasonable excuse, if from competition or 
any otaer cause, he is induced to enter into 
coutracts for an inadequate compensation. 
Tuis often occurs, and is the source of un- 
pleasant embarrassments in the executioa 
of a public work, as we!l in regard. to its 
faithful performance as its progress. If the 
plans and locativas are not well matured, it 
necessarily leads to alterations during the 
progress of the work.and generally imposes 
0.1 the contractor extra expenses, for waich 
uc should be fairly and fully indemnified. 
For taese expeases the coutractor has no 
prices, and generally no provision in his 
contract that indicutes the rate of compensa. 
tioa. Tuis state of thing: o:tea excites tae 
cupility of a cyatractor, {ro.n an inordinate 
Jesire tor gain, or to cover losses uadera 
bad coatract, to claim an allowance unjust 
and improper. Work, of the description 
which has been mentioned, is ofen done 
under circumstances which readers it diffi- 
cult to ascertain tie expense ; and to liqui. 
date accounts of tais kind is ulways very 
embarrassing. It is, however, proper to 
remark, that notwithstanding all practical 
circumspection is exercised, tle necessity 
of altering pluins and changing locations 
sometimes occurs, fur causes waich cannot 
be foreseen. ‘ 

There have been instances where con- 
tractors have failed in paying laborers in 
their employ. A great portion of the la. 
borers on our pubic works are foreigners, 
who are not aware of the protection afforded 
them by the laws of our country. ‘Taey 
fare generally poor and destitute, relying on 
their wages ior their daily subsistence of 
themselves and families. Tae laborer: in 
all situations, is “worthy of his hire,” and 
to withhold it under such circumstances, is 
exceedingly crue] and unjust. 

In undertaking the extensive improve- 
ments on the Erie Canal, it may be deemed 
expedient to ‘incorporate a provision in the 
contracts, giving the Commissioners some 
control over the matter. 

The failure of contractors to pay their 
men, aside frém its gross injustice, has a 
very unfavorable effect on the progress of 
the work, and enhances its cost. It affects 
the character of the work, and the interest 
of ali the contractors. . ‘I‘hese laborers can- 
not readily ascertain the character and sol- 
vercy of the contractors, and if one con- 








the duty comparatively easy. 

To plan and arrange the execution of the 
work appertaining to the enlargement of the 
Canal and a new set of lift so that the| 


tractor fails in paying his men, it creates 


































a fear and suspicion, which affects all.— 
The information passes ‘from one friend to 
another, it spreads beyond the borders of 
the State, exerts a great influence in pre- 
venting laborers from coming to a public 
work, where they are not honestly paid. 

The prohibition of sub-contracting will 
do much to remedy this evil. 

CHAMPLAIN CANAL. 

Last ‘summer the’ Saratoga dam was 
bracketed before the usual time for low wa- 
ter. ‘The brackets were of plank, 17 inches 
high : the pond readily filled, and the-water 
in it was at all times during the season of 
navigation, above top water line in the Ca. 
nal below the guard lock; but boats were 
frequently aground on the bottom of the 
Canal below Johnsoo’s bridge. This was 
occasioned in part by bars formed in the 
Canal at narrow places, by the irregular 
supply of water that could be passed through 
the lock to feed the Canal when the lockages 
were frequent, and by some parts of the Ca- 
nal in rock cutting, below the guard-lock 
not having been excavated to bottom. To 
remedy this inconvenience, it is intended 
during the winter, to remove the bars, exca- 
vate the bottom and sides of the Canal in the 
narrow and shallow places, and construct a 
water-way to pass water round the rock to 
feed the levels below it. 

The discharge lock at Saratoga is founded 
on quick-sand. The water passed under 
and along the sides of it twice last summer 
A part ofthe embankment was taken out and 
replaced with better materials ; but there 
have since been leaks discovered, and it is 
believed that the safety of the work requires 
that a thorough repair should be made before 
the opening of navigation, 

Ina time of low water in the Hudson 
river last summer, the water in the pond 
above the Fort-Miller dam, was lower than 
_ the top water line iathe Canal. A set of 
Teverse gates were constructed in the feeder 
South of the guard-lock, to retain the water 
fn the Canal to its proper elevation. Un- 
Jess the dam is raised, ii will be necessary to 
construct another set of gates, to use the 
feeder for navigation at times of low water 
in the river, —~ 

The sliding bank at Hinman’s Point re- 
quires protection. ‘Tae bank is principally 
of clay, resting on slate rock, inclining 
towards the river, which washes the em- 
bankment, Piles caurot be driven to af- 
ford any security on account of the rocks 
It will therefore be necessary to place a pier 
of wood at thefoot of the embankment, firm. 
ly resting upon and securely bolted to the 
rock and filled with sto:e. 

Piles have been driven to secure the tow- 
ing-path from sliding south of Siuart’s. It 
will be necessary to extend this work -next 
season. A new trunk is required for the 
- Fort-Edward acqueduct. 


An additional paddle-gate, three feet 
square, hasbeen put in the Fort-Edward 
lock, to facilitate the lockages ; and a slide« 
gate has been put in the sluice by the side o! 
the lock, to pass water from the feeder to the 
level below it. Tne walls of this lock have 
moved inwards, and at some points are pu! 
pon pe feet two inches apart. From this. 

the imperfect state of the masonry 
erally, it has become necessary to ro-butld 


. 
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it before the commencement of navigation. 
The waste-weir at Smith’s basin and the 
one neat Holmes’ on the summit level of 
this Canal, have been re-built of permanent 
stone masonry. The bridges over them 
are formed of large flat stone, covered with 
gravel, resting on stone abutments and 
piers, from three to four feet apart ; slide and 
roll.gates are inserted in a frame work con- 
structed immediately below the piers, con- 
nected with, and weil secured in the abut- 
ments, at the ends, and supported at the 
centre by a stone buttress, The water 
wastes over the frame and preserves the 
timber from decay. That at Smith’s basin 
is now in use. Atthe other place the old 
waste-weir is to be taken out, the space filled 
with earth, the towing-path straightened, 
some embankment to be removed fiom the 
front of the new weir, and docking put in at 
the ends of it. 


The repairs contemplated in the last an- 
nual report of the Commissioners, to the 
locks at Whitehall, were not made last spring 
on account of unfavorable weather for work 
of that kind. Tie materials are on hand, 
and if the weather is favorable, the work will 
be done next spring. 


Breaches have frequently occurred in the 
embankment, and dry wall constructed for 
the protection of the canal above these locks, 
The expense of repairing breaches, the con- 
tracted width of the Canal at this place, and, 
the importance of maintaining an uninter. 
rupted navigation, require that a substantial 

lan of improvement should be adopted.— 

he public works at t si3 point are limited on 
one side by Wood creek, and by one of the 
streets of the village on the other. The ut. 
most extent of ground that can be occupied 
ifor the canal, without tencroaching upon the 
‘channel necessary for the creek, or taking a 
‘pirt of the street, is too circumscribed to ad. 
mit of making an embankment of earth for 
the whole distance. It will therefore, be 
necessary to continue a wall of cemented 
stone masonry, from the present wall at the 
head of tne locks, about 210 feet, and make 
an embankment of earth, protected on the 
outside by a slope wali about 700 feet in 
length. If this was done, a waste-weir ne- 
cessary to regulate the water on this ‘evel, 
might be built in the wall above the locks, to 

ischurge water into the bed of the creek. 

At tie head of the Glen’s Falls feeder, a 
guard lock of hammered stone has been 


Rivet 





woud, that -had become unfit for use. About 
350 yards of earth and 400 of rock are to 
be excavated, to complete the entrance at 
the head and fovt of the.lock. This work is 
in progress and will shortly be fioished. 

A breach ocewrred in this feeder on the 
26th of July lust, m the high embankment 
ubove the village of Glen’s Falls. It was 
repaired at the expense of about three hun- 
d.ed and fitty doilars. 

The locks on the feeder are of wood; 
there are thirteen, numbéred from 8 to 20 
inclusive. Seven have received repairs tic 
past season. 

The navigation on the feeder is greatls 
Jelayed for want of sluices, or water-ways 

© pass water round the locks to feed th 
canal. The water has to be passed through 
the locks, and cannot be drawn in sufficient 
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built on the north side of the old lock of 





erercs 


sit iain 


passing floats. Much inconvenience hes — 
— from iy Layee Win ‘the: 
teeder at scveral places, partic ‘at the © 
village of Gien’s Falls, where the largest 
amount of. ton rted in be ts, is 4 
londed and unloaded. About 1,600 ‘floaty — 
have passed through these locks the’ hist’ 


season. 2 


The Commissioners in their last 
tion of the Glen’s Falls feeder had. beef. 


report, at 22, stated that an 
made by Holmes Hutchinson, Esq. Hig, 
report will be found a to their repo 
and marked D. The Legislature is new 
spectfully referred to these re ne 
were made under the expectation that le, 
lative direction would be given in relation 4 
this feeder. After the adjournment of th 
Leglsi:ture,J without acting upon this sub 
ject the Commissioner having charge of thi 
line of Canal did not think he was authorize 
to make the improvements recommend 4 
the reportof Mr. Hutchinson, in the cours 
of ordinary repairs, He submitted the. que 
tion to the Canal Board, and they advise 
him by resolution, to suspend the rebuildin 
of the lift locks on the Glen’s-Falls feede 
until the Canal Commissioners haye an, of 
portunity to submit the question as to 
building said locks. to the Legislature= 
‘The Commissioners are of opinion that the 
do not possess the power to make the in 
provement recommended in the report @ 
Mr. Hutchinson, under the authority giver 
them to make ordinary repairs, for 
son that it wonld be necessay to make a 
additional appropriation ot land ; and that th 
Canal Board have not the authority to diree 
them to be made as extraordinary repair 
because the estimated expense exceeds thi 
ty thousand dollars. aa 
In the month of December last, Frederic 
C. Mills, civil engineer, was requested b 
the acting Commissioner to examine 
Champlain Canal, Fort Edwaid dam, ai 
Glen’s-Falls feeder. He has made the ex 
aminations required, and reported the result 
In his report in relation to the Glen’s- all 
feeder, he says, “ If the plan for at Ovi 
this work, su ed in the rt ol me 
Gleasiioncsea ned stighientt Ne nd pte 
which, from tae cursory examination |} hat 
been permi:ted to muke, I would recommen 
or in case the feeder is barely maintéim 
for the purposes of navigation, it is be 
to be the superior economy te reconstrnt 
the present locks, as they dec#y, of ‘han 
mered stone masonry, laid if hj dradlie 
ment.” Ti Ta 
The business upon this feeder is said to’ 
increasing ; and it is deemed important 
large section of country, that it should’ 
continued ina navigable condition. ‘To! 
this, it is necessary tiat the work of ebuild= 
ing locks, should be commenced withit” 
short time. 7 
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Peters 





The Commissioners “are of ‘ 
the feeder should be 
plan generally, as recomn d its 
of Mr. futehinson, perhaps varying ine 
of the details : but they submit the quest 
to the Leg slature, and respectfully tsk them ~ 
direction as to, the manner of its repaipoF 


improved upor 
eC } , 


‘ 
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To be Continned. «= 9_ 
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From the rapid increase in business on| 
the New-York and Ohio Canals, it is to be| 
presumed that when the Sandy and Beaver! 
Canals shall have been finished, the tolls} 
on the Ohio Canal will at least amount to} 
$400,000 per annum ; and from the forego-| 
ing facts and statements it is to be inferred, | 
that two thirds of that trade will pass through 
the Sandy and Beaver Canal, which would 
neat the holders of stock in that work, at the 
rate charged on the Ohio Canal, an income 
of at least $60,000 the first season.* If 
to this sum is added the amount that may) 
be anticipated from the liberal grant con-, 
tained in the amended charter,} which can-| 
not fall short of $150,000, the Company 
will receive, in the first year after the work 
is finished, $210,000 in tolls—independent 
from the large business that may be expect- 
ed of the country west and northwest of the 
termination of their work—presenting the 
novel result of a Canal yielding seventeen 
per cent. on its entire cost the first year af- 
ter its completion. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

E. H. Gitt, Chief Engineer 





S. and B. Canal Co. 
New-Lisbon, Ohio, Nov. 11, 1835. 


From the Mechanics’ Magazine. 


STRENGTH OF THE JOURNALS OF SHAFTS. | 
Lateral strength. 


Mr. Roberson Buchanan, in his Essay on} 
the strengthof shafts,uses the following rule, | 
which is simple enough, and easy to be re-| 
membered: * The cube root of the weight in| 
cwts. is nearly equal to the diameter of the| 
journal.” ‘Nearly equal”—being prudent to| 
make the journal little more than less, and 
to make a due allowance for wearing. 

Examptes.— What is the diameter of the| 
journal of a water-wheel shaft, 13 feet long, 


the weight of the wheel being 15 tons?—| 


15x 20=6°7 or 7 inches. 

But the following rules are the most cor- 
rect, and ought to be used op all occa-| 
sions: 


When the weight is in the middle. 


1. Rute.—Multiply the weight in pounds 
by the length in feet; divide this product 
by 500, and the cube root of the quotient! 
will be the diameter in inches. 


When the weight is between the middle and 
end. | 

2. Rute.—Multiply the short end by the| 
long end; then multiply that product by | 
four times the weight in lbs. Divide this! 
product by 500 times the length in feet, and 
the cube root of the quotient will be the di-| 
ameter in inches. 





* This estimate may seem large, but it must be kept | 
in mind that the Sandy and Beaver Canal will consti- 
tute a connecting link between two large and impor- | 
tant works, (the Ohio C inal and Pennsylvania im-| 
rovements) now completed; consequently it has not, | 

e other Canals, tu await the growth of business. 
t The amended charter secures to the Sandy and 
Beaver Canal Company all the tolls collected on the 
Ohio Canal from boats that have passed through the 
Sandy and Beaver canal for seven years after its com 


the length. 


3. Rute.—Multiply the length in feet by 
the weight in lbs., and one tenth of the 
cube root of the product will be the diame- 
ter in inches. 


When fixed at one end, and the load applied| 
at the other. 

4. Ruce.—Multiply the length of projec- 

tions in feet by the weight in lbs., and the 

fifth part of the cube root of this preduct 


Examptes.—By rule 1— 
33600 x 13 3 ’ : : 
$00 = 8738. V373=94 in. dia. 

By rule 3— 


2 _ 
33600 x 183436800 /436800=7°65 i 


10 


To resist tension or twisting. 


It is obvious that the strength of revolv- 


||ing shafts are directly as the cubes of their 
||diameter and revolutions; and inversely as 


the resistance they have to overcome. 
Mr. Buchanan, in his Essay on thestrength| 
of shafts, gives the foilowing data, deduced | 


'|from several experiments, viz: ‘That the 


fly-wheel shaft of a 50 horse power engine, | 
at 50 revolutions per minute, requires to be| 
74 inches diameter; and therefore the cube| 
of this diameter, which is = 421°875, serves 
as a multiplier to all other shafts in the) 
same proportion; and taking this as a 
standard, it gives the following multipliers, 
viz: 

For the shaft of a steam engine, wa- 

ter wheel, or any shaft connected with 


a first power, 


400) 
For shafts in insides of mills, to drive 


\ismaller machinery, or connected with 


From the foregoing, the following rule is 


llderived, viz: 


The number of horses’ power a shaft is 
equal to, is directly as the cube of the dia- 
meter and number of revolutions; and in- 
versely, as the above multipliers. | 

“Note——Shafts here are understood as the! 
journals of shafts—the bodies of shafts be- 





ing generally made square. 

Exampre 1.—When the fly-wheel shaft 
of a 45 horse power steam engine makes 
90 revolutions per minute, what is the dia-| 
meter of the journal? 
45x 400. 
— ieee 
Examere 2.—The velocity of a shaft is 80| 
revolutions per minute, and its diameter is 

three inches. What is its power? 
3° x 80 
400 - 


3 P - 
00 ./200=5,°, inches diameter. | 


=5:4 horse power. 


Exampie 3.—What will be the diameter 


* This last does not directly apply to shafis—but it 





ple tion. } 


may be useful for other purposes. 





will be the diameter in inches.* \| 





the shafts above, - - - - 200 
For the small shafts of a mill or ma- 
chinery, : - . - - : 100 | 


When the load is uniformly distributed over ||of the shaft in the first example, when used 


as a shaft of the second multiplier ?* 
a°8 = 
-= 4°64, or 45 «200 


25 1,°, in. diameter. 
90 


— 


The following is a table of the diameters 


of shafts, being the first movers, or having 


400 for their multipliers, upon the foregoing 
principles. 





TABLE. 
DIAMETETS OF THE JOURNALS OF FIRST MOVERS. 
S34 
5 . REVOLUTIONS. 

10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 
455 48 4.5 4. $.73.83.53.3 3.23.1 
29 5.9 5.1 4.7 4.44.1 3.93.7 3.63.53.3 
6 6.3 5.5 5. 4.64.44.14. 3.83.7 3.6 
7 66 5.8 5.2 4.9464.44.24. 3.93.7 
8 69 6 5.5 5.14.8 4.64.4 4.2 4.1 4. 
9 7.2 638 5.7 5.55. 484.54.44.2 4.1 

10 7.4 6.6 5.9 5.6 5.2 4.9 4.7 4.6 4.44.2 
12 7.9 6.9 6.3 5.85.65.45.25. 4.8 4.6 
14 8.3 7.2 6.7 6.25.95.65.45.25. 4.7 
16 8.7 7.6 7.1 6.66.1 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.2 5. 

18 9. 7.9 7.5 7. 6.66.2 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.2 
20 9.3 $8.1 7.4 7.26.6 6.4 5.9 5.7 5.6 5.4 
2510. 8.5 8. 7.47.16.86.36. 5.95.6 
$0 10.7 9.3 8.4 7.9 7.47.1 6.9 6.7 6.5 6.3 
$511.4 9.8 8.9 8.47.9 7.47.1 6.9 6.6 6.5 
40 11.710.5 9.8 8.88.3 7.8 7.4 7.2 6.9 6.7 
4512. 10.6 9.7 9.28.78.17.67.47. 6.8 
50 12.611. 10. 9.39. 8.58. 7.87.47.3 
55 13.411.410.4 9.89.18.88.48. 7.57.4 
60 13.612. 10.810. 9.89. 8.68.2 7.7 7.6 


INCHES DIAMETER. 





* The diameters of the second movers will be found 
by dividing the numbers in the table by 1°25, and the 
diameters of the third movers by dividing the num. 
bers by 1°56. 

S. A. 

July 25, 1835. 





The following communication was in 
hand before the conflagration, and should 
have appeared in the January number, but 
from the confusion into which every thing 
preserved was thrown, gave it the go by. 
We will now give it a place, and commence 
itwiththe P.S., that we (understanding fully 
the importance of the first person,) and our 
readers may have the benefit of its reasoning. 

We bespeak for it an attentive perusal, 
and shall be gratified to be made the medi- 
um of communication for answers to the 
following queries, as well as of queries from 
D. F. and others, in relation to any subject 
proper for this Magazine. 


QUERIES RESPECTING VERTICAL AND HORI- 


ZONTAL WHEELS, AND HEATING LARGE 


BUILDINGS. 


P. S.—-If you are in want of a caption for 
the following communication,—as you edi- 
tors are fond of a title that will attract atten- 
tion toanarticle,—you may head it with “ The 
advantages of the Mechanics’ Magazine 
and New-York Farmer.” 'The propriety 
of which, in a three-fold view, may be thus 
inferred: If any one is induced by the sug- 
gestions herein mzde, to subscribe to your 
journals, in the hope of benefitting himself 
in this way, he will probably find his advan- 
tage init; if he pays his subscription as he 
should, your advantage will be apparent; if 





| any of your readers answer my questions 
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to my satisfaction, I shall certainly derive | 
advantage from it. By this, | flatter my- 
self, you will perceive that, although I have 
evinced some ignorance in this, I have been 
to school long enough to learn the proper 


“J, Thou, He; 


and albeit, in this enumeration of advantages 


grammatical relations of 
[have c ommitte d the blunder of pli icing the 
’ last, the trar nspo ition Is un- 
important, as I am satisfied that you will not 
suspect me of 


* first person’ 


such ignorance as not to know 
that most importance is to be attached to it. 
4th Dec., 1835. 

Mr. Minor,—Among the many advan- 
tages to be derived by artists and scientific 
men from such valuable journals as yours, 
which they avail themselves so 
little, that they appear not fully to appreciate 
it. Tallude to the facility they afford of 
obtaining information on any subject, by 
questions proposed to the readers of them. 
In this way they might be made 
stitute for the converzaliones so common 
throughout Europe, and which are the means 
of dithusing the lights of science so extensive- 
ly; with this advantage: that a 
inserted in them, instead of being put toa 
select few, would be propounded to all the 
learned in art or science throughout our 
widely spread territory. 

It is frequently the case that a person is 
so situated that he may not know where to 
look for information upon a particular sub- 
ject, although it may be abundant, or 
easily accessible to those whose business 


is one, ol 


a good sub- 


or reading may have lain in that path.— 
Such are frequently deterred from 
ing information in this manner from the 
fear of exposing their ignorance; not re- 
flecting that the most knowing were once as 
ignorant as themselves, and are indebted 
chiefly te others for their present superiority. 
Part} Ly with the view of 


seek- 


setting an exan iple 
in this respect, and partly for the purpose 
yrmation that | cannot readi- 
ly find elsewhere, I shall propose a few 
questions for insertion in your Mechan- 
ics’ Magazine and Farmer, giving your 
readers leave to credit me for as great ig- 
norance as they please, if 
swer my questions; for 


of obtaining inft 


ey will but an- 
hich [ promise 
them my thanks, and a ot ois to help 
them out of similar difliculties, if it should | 
lie in my way. 

Questions. oe .! 
used to as much . selcaaheal or to do | 
as much work, upon a vertical or tub-wheel 
as upon a horizontal one; and if so, what | 
is the best construction for one, and the cost 
of building it? 
water that is let, ina thin shect, upona hori- 
zontal wheel, produce the same effect if let 
in solid column upon a vertical wheel under 
the same head and fall? 

What is the best and most economical 
mode of heating large buildings—by intro- 
ducing heated air from a furnace—by pipes, 
heated by steam, carried around the diller- 
ent rooms, or by similar pipes, filled with 
boiling water ? 


a stream of water be 


made 


What is the size necessar y 


for a furnace to heat a room or a house of | 


any given dimensions—what should be the || 
size of the flue for heating the whole house 
—what that for heating a particular roon— 
what the best construction for the furnace, 
—and what quantity of fuel (wood or coal,)| 


Ke onstruction and cost? 
sed to such advantage in|} 


question 


Will the same quantity of 


will be consumed per doe af the fire be} 
kept up day and night,) upon the hot air| 
plan—and what the cost? What are the 
respective properties of furnace, boiler, 
ipipes, &c., upon the other plans—the best 
| Arc pipe s of hot 
| wat r, which are u 
lwarming houses in England, 
|the purpose in a country where the winter 
are so intensely cold as ours sometimes are 
Yours, — PDeKK PREREK, 


[COMPOSITION AND SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF GLASS, 


Ordinary flint-glass, according to Mr. 
| Faraday ’s analysis, consists, in 100 parts, 


lof silica 51.93, oxide of lead 33.28, potash || 


|13.77, with minute portions of other sub- 
A specimen of the same kind of 
glass, manuf»ctured for telescopes by the 
late M. Guinand, yielded the same chemist, 
‘silica 44.3, oxide of lead 43.05, and potash | 
111.75. Mr. Iaraday found the specific | 
igravity of M. Guinand’s glass to be about | 
3.616, that of ordinary flint-glass 3.290, 
that of plate-glass 2.5257, and that of crown 
class 2.5448. 

Glass has usually been considered, with- 


stances. 


out much actual inquiry into the subject, to be | 


strictly a chemical combination of its ingre- 
idients, and im all respects a very perfect ar- 
tificial compound. ‘This, however, is far 
‘from being the truth, as will appear from 
the following facts. That the alkali in com- 
mon glass of all kinds is in a very imper- 
fect state of'¢ ombination, many circumstan- 
ces concur to evince. For example, Mr. 
|Gritliths has shown, that if a small quantity 
‘either of flint-glass, or of plate-glass, be 
very finely pulverized in an agate mortar, 
then placed upon a piece of turmeric paper 
jand moistencd with a drop of pure water, 
strong indications of free alkali will be ob- 
tained ; and that if the pulverization be very 
iperfect, the alkali can be detected in other 
kinds of class, containing far smaller quan- | 
tities of it. ‘This proves, that in whatever 
| Stat e of combination the alkali may be, it is || 
still rica ‘ct to the action of moisture. That 
‘flint-glass is by no means ae ompoun id re- 
jsulting from very strong chemical affinities, 
and that the oxide of lead which it contains 
Ls as imperfectly combined as the alkali, has 
imentally by Mr. Faraday, 
land also appears from the tarnish which is 
| produce d on its surface by exposure to sul- 
|phure tted vapors, owing to the combination | 
|of sulphur with the lead. Glass which has 
long been exposed to the weather, frequent- 
ly exhibits a beautiful iridescent appearance, 
and is so far decayed, that it may be scratch- 
ed with the nail. The glass of some bot- 
itles of wine which had "lain i in a wet cellar 
Inear the Bank of London upwards of 150 
lyears, examined by Mr. Brande, was soft, 
and greatly corre oded upon the surface, in 
consequence of the partial abstraction of its 


alkali. 


| been shown expei 


| 
| 
| 
¥ 
| 
} 


Faraday observes, “Glass may be con- 


sidered rather as a solution of different sub-| 


istances, one in another, than asa strong 
chemical compound ; and it owes its power 


its perfectly compact state, and the exist-" 


sufficient for} 


After reciting some of these facts, | 
‘and others of a similar description, Mr.| 


|of resisting [chemical] agents generally, t 0 


ence of an insoluble and unchangeable film 
of silica, or highly silicated matter, upon its 
surface.” See Mr. Faraday’s Bakerian 
| Lecture on the manufacture of glass for op- 
tical purposes; Phil. Trans. 1830, pp. 46 
—50.—| Parke’s Chem. Cat., by Brayley. 
Arcana, &c., 1835.) 





RUTTER’S HEAT PROCESS. 


a1 


Dr. Daubeny brought before the meeting 


| the economical employment of coal-tar in 


connexion with water as fuel, according to 
the method lately suggested by Mr. Rutter.* 
A discussion then arose as to whether the 
water in this case acts chemically or me- 
chanically, or both, in facilitating the com- 
bustion of the tar. Mr. Macintosh stated 
|that by repeated experiments he had found 
that coal-tar gave no more heat when burn- 
ed than an equal weight of splint coal, the 
|kind preferred, where a long continued heat 
lis required. Mr. Low also stated, that from 
‘long experience he could affirm, that the 
juse of water along wil h coal-tar was pro- 

|ductive of no benefit whatever, and that 3 
'callons, or 33 Ibs. of coal-tar, give an equal 
amount of heating effect, fully, to 40 Ibs. of 
yore made from the Neweastle coal of 
jthe Hutton seam. From the discussion on 
this subject, which was protracted for some 
time, it appears to be established—1. That 
tar may be used as fuel, but that it does not 
give much more heat than the same weight 
of the best coal. That when mixed 
with water, it flows more easily through 
tubes, but does not appear to evolve more 
heat than when used alone.—-[Jameson’s 
Journal. | 








* Originally suggested by Capt. Morey, of New- 
| Hlampshire. 





From the London Mechanics’ Magazine. 


VENTILATION OF STAGE-COACHES, 
Sir,—Permit me to offer to the public, 
‘through the medium of your w idely extend- 
ed Ma agazine, a hint or two from an old 
‘traveller, on the subjec tof stage-coach ven- 
tilation. Many others as well as myself 
have doubtless been annoyed by the aero- 
phobia of many who travel by our public 
carriages, and the pertinacity of such per- 
sons in keeping the windows closed, for 
ar, as they say, of catching c old. Such 
| persons have yet to learn that colds are 
more fre quen tly the consequence of closely 
‘confined air in a badly ventilated apartment, 
than by free exposure to the wind and wea- 
ther. Some people seem to regard fresh 
air as poison, and do all in their. power to 
exclude it; for my own part, I think it is 
the only one of the numerous blessings of 
Providence that cannot be taken to excess. 
The mode of ventilation I would suggest, 
is simply this, that the sashes of mails and 
'| other stage-coaches, instead of being glazed, 
as at present—the panel formed by a pane 
of glass—should be made with w ire-gauze, 
such as is now extensive ly in use for win- 
dow-blinds. The vehicle would by this 
means be amply ventilated without annoy- 
ance to any one by currents of air ; and, in 
case of rain, the sashes might be kept up 
without the choice of evils at present expe- 
rienced, either to be wet through or suffo- 
cated. An Orv TRAVELLER. 
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AGRICULTURE, &c. 
~ From the Farmers’ Register. 
ON THE USE OF LIME AS MANURE. 
By M. Puvis, 
Translated for the Farmers’ Register from the Annales 
de l’ Agriculture Francaise, of 1835. 


Various qualities of Lime. 

22. It is necessary for the farmer to know 
the nature of the lime which he uses. It 
may be pure, or mixed with silex, argil, or 
magnesia. Lure lime is the most economi- 
cal, the most active, that which ean produce 
the most effect in the least quantity. 

Silicious limestone is used in greater 
quantity. ‘The lime from it receives, as 
does the foregoing, the name of hot lime, 
and there is little difference in the applica- 
tion, except that more of the latter is want- 
ing. 

The argillaceous lime is the same as the 
hydraulic lime, or the poor lime of builders. 
It appears that the first two kinds are more 
favorable to forming grain, while the latter 
favors more the growth of straw, grasses, 
and leguminous crops. It is better for the 
improvement of the soil, but a heavier dose 
of it is required. 

Magnesian lime acts very powerfully, but 
exhausts the soil if given ina large dose, or 
if it is not followed by alimentary manure in 
abundance. It has exhausted some districts | 
in England, and entire provinces of Ameri- 
ca,* and it is to this kind that seem due 
most of the complaints made against lime. | 

By chemical processes the farmer may | 
make himself sure of the nature of the lime 
which he uses. 

Pure lime is commonly white, and is dis-| 
solved without any thing being left, in nitric | 
or muriatic acid. 

Silicious lime is often gray, and leaves a 
sandy residue, [after solution,] which is 
rough to the touch. 

Argillaceous lime is obtained from stones 
which have a clayey odor and appearance : 
it is commonly yellow—and leaves, after 


the solution, a residue which is mostly an || 


impalpable powder [et qui prend en masse,} 
which may be formed into a mass when 
wet. 

Magnesian lime is made from stone com- 
monly colored brown or pale yellow; it 
forms a white cloud in nitric acid, diluted 
with water, and used in less quantity than 
enough for saturation. 


Of second Limings. 

23. When the limed field returns to the 
state in which it was before the operation, 
when the same weeds re-appear, and the 
crops lower in product, it is time to renew 
the application of lime. It may be conceived 
that the time of the second liming depends 
on the amount given in the first. When the 
dressing has been light, it is necessary, as| 
is done by the Flemings and the Manceaux, 
to recommence entirely, or to the extent of 
the first dressing : when it has beén heavy, 
the next may be diminished by one-half. 
Besides, in this matter we should take 
counsel of the state of the soil, and of expe- 
rience, because there are some lands which 
demand, and can use heavier doses of lime! 
than others. 


Quantities applied. 
24. The quantities of first as of second) 





* The author has been deceived by exaggerated 
accounts of injury from liming in America. It js 
probable that wherever it occurred, it was caused by 
the usual ignorance of the action of lime: from erro- 
neously considering it as alimentary, and directly fer-| 
tilizing manure, and after applying it, wearing out! 
the soil by continued grain crops. Such effects are| 
spoken of by Bordley.—({Ep. Far. Rec.] | 


of soils: they ought to be small on light and 


i|sandy soils—and may, without ill conse- 


quences, be heavy on clay soils. 
The dose ought to vary according as the 
|soil is more or less pervious to water, or as 


drained weil or ill by its texture. Small ap-| 


plications to soils from which the super- 
fluous water does not pass easily, are but 
jlittle felt; but ifthe dressing is heavy, and 
the ploughing deep, the lime aids the drain- 
ing, and adds to the healthy state of the soil. 
jt may be conceived that the quantity of 
jlime ought also to be increased with tl 
annual quantity of rain that falls—because 


openness of the soil, and its fitness for 
draining, to be extended. 

Nevertheless, the practices of the depart- 
ments of the North, and of La Sarthe, seem 
to indicate the average dressing which suits 
in general for land: thus the liming of the 
North, which every ten or twelve years 
gives to the soil 40 hectolitres of lime to the 
hectare, or a little more than three hectoli- 
tres a year, agrees with that of La Sarthe, 
which gives eight or ten hectolitres every 
three years. ‘The first plan gives at one 
dressing what the other distributes in four: 
as both make a like average, it may be 
thence inferred that the earth demands an- 
nually three heetolitres of lime to the hee- 
tare, [323 bushels to the acre,] to sustain 
its fecundity. But as neither the soil nor 
the plants consume all this quantity of lime, 
itis to be believed, that at the end of a 
greater or Jess length of time, the soil will 
have received enough to have no more need 
of it for acertain space of time. 





Manner of treating Limed Lands. 


25. After having, by liming, given the soil 
a great productive power, having put it in 
condition to produce the most valuable 
lerops, which are often also the most ex. 
|hausting, it is necessary to husband these 
|resources—to give manure in return for the 
}products obtained—to employ as litter, and 





jnot as food, the straw, now increased by 
one-half—to raise grass crops from the soil 
jnow fitted to bear them with advantage—in 
short, to modify the general plan, and the 
idetail of the culture according to the new 
|powers of the soil, the prices of commodi- 
ities, and to local conveniences. 

However, it is not necessary to hurry the 
change of the rotation. 
is long, difficult, very expensive, and ought 

not to be executed but with much delibera- 
| tion. 


Such an operation 


Effects of Lime on the Soil. 
26. The effects of lime, although similar 
to, are not identical with those produced 
by marl; and the qualities of soils limed, 


\| differ in some points from those of natural| 
llealeareous soils. 


The grain from limed 
land is rounder, firmer, gives less bran, 
and more flour, than that from marled land : 
the grain of marled land is more gray, gives 
more bran, and resembles that made upon 
clover, though it may be preferable to the 
latter. The grain of a limed soil is more 
like that from land improved with drawn 
ashes. Limed land is less exposed to dan- 
ger from drought than marled land, on soils 
naturally calcareous. The crop is not sub- 
ject to be lodged at flowering time, when the 
sowing was done in dry earth. 

27. In limed earth, weeds and insects dis- 
appear. The earth, if too light, acquires 
stiffness, and is lightened if too clayey. 
The surface of the argilo-silicious soil, be- 
fore close and whitish, is made friable, and 
becomes reddish, as if rotten: it hardens 





he | 


in proportion to that quantity ought the| 


dressings of lime, vary with the consistence |jand splits with drought. and is dissolved by 


the rains which succeed. 
{ous loosening of the soil facilitates greatly 
l'the labor of the cultivator, the movement of 
\\the roots of the growing plants, and the re- 


This spontane- 


ciprocal action of the atmosphere upon the 
soil, which remains open to its influence. 

|| All these new properties which the limed 
soil has acquired, doubtless explain im part 
lithe fertilizing means which calcareous 
llagents bring to the soil: but we think it is 
I still necessary to seek some of these causes 
|| elsewhere. 

28. Lime, according to the recent disco- 
veries of German chemists, seizes in the 
soil the soluble humus or humic acid, takes 
it from all other bases, and forms a com- 
pound but slightly soluble, which appears, 
under this form, eminently suitable to the 
wants of plants. Butas this compound is 
inot soluble in less than 2000 times its 
weight of water, while without the lime the 
humus is soluble in a volume of water, less 
by one-half, it would follow that, in conse- 
quence of lime, the consumption of this sub- 
stance, and the productive power of the soil 
|would, in like proportion, be better pre- 
served. Since the products of the soil in- 
crease much from the liming, while the 
humus is economised, since these products 
borrow very little from the soil, which re- 
imains more fertile while thus yielding 
greater products, it follows that the princi- 
pal action of the lime consists, at first, in 
augmenting, in the soil, and in the plants, 
the means of drawing from the atmosphere 
the vegetable principles which they find 
there, and next, in aiding, according to the 
need, the formation, in the soil or the plants, 
the substances which enter into the compo- 
sition of plants, and which are not met with 
ready formed either in the atmosphere or in 
the soil. 

The researches upon these various points 
are curious, important, interesting to prac- 
tice as well as to science—and will lead us 
to explain, by means not yet appreciated, 
the action of lime upon vegetation. 


Absorption by plants of the principles of the 
atmosphere, in the vegetation on unculli- 
vated soils. 

29. Saussure has concluded, from his ex- 
periments, that plants derive from the soil 
about one-twentieth of their substance ; 
and the experiments of Van Helmont and 
|| of Boyle have proved that considerable ve- 
getable products diminish very little the 
| But this faet is still better 





li mass of the soil. 
| proved by the observation of whut passes 
in uncultivated soils. 

| Woodland that is cut over in regular sue- 
| indefi- 
linitely, without ‘being exhausted, and even 
|| becoming richer, the mass of vegetable pro- 
liduects which man gathers and removes, and 
of which the soil dves not contain the prin- 
iciples. If, instead of woodland thus par- 
tially and successively cut over, we consider 
‘upon the same soil a succession of forests, 


. ro Po} 
cession [taillis 


produces almost 


and, for greater ease of estimation, resinous 
forests, we find for the products of the ge- 
neration of an age, forty to fifty thousand 
cubic feet to the heetare. This product is 
less than that of the resinous forests of many 
parts of the country, and yet it is nearly 
equal in bulk to halt of the layer uf the pro- 
ductive soil itself: it represents an annual 
linecrease of 24,000 weight of wood to the 
hectare—and which is produced not only 
without impoverishing, but even while en- 
riching the soi], by an enormous quantity ol 
the droppings and remains of all kinds. 
These products which do not come from 
ithe soil, are then drawn from the atmos- 
phere, in which plants gather them by 
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means of particular organs 
that use. These organs are the myriads 
of leaves which large vegetables bear— 
werial roots, which gather these principles 
either ready formed in the air, or which take | 
up there the elements, to combine them by | 
means of vegetable power. But these aerial 
roots exert quite a different and superior 


designed for 





energy in gathering the constituent prinei- || 


ples of plants in the atmosphere, to that of | 
the roots in the ground—sinee the former | 
furnish nearly the whole amount of the| 
vegetable mass, while the latter draw but| 
very little from the soil. 

30. Plants may well find in the atmos- 
phere the greater part of the volatile prinei- 
ples which compose them—the carbon, hy- 
drogen, oxygen, and azote. But it is not so 
easily seen whence they obtain the jfixed 
principles of which their ashes are com- 
posed. These products could not exist 
ready formed in the soil—for the saline 
principles contained in the ashes of a gene- 
ration of great trees, which would amount 
to more than 25,000 weight to the hectare, 
would have rendered the soil absolutely bar- 
ren, since, according to the experiments of 
M. Lecog of Clermont, the twentieth part 
of this quantity is enough to make a soil ste- 
rile. We would find a similar result in ac- 
cumulating the successive products of an 
acre of good meadow. It is then completely 
proved that the saline principles of plants do 
not exist ready formed in the soil. They 
are no more formed in the atmosphere, or 
the analyses of chemists would have found 
them there. However, as the intimate com- 
position of these substances is not yet per- 
fectly known, their elements may exist in 
the atmosphere, or even in the soil, among 
the substances which compose them. 

Neither can it be said that these salts may 
be derived from the atomic dust which floats 
in the air ; for this dust is composed of frag- 
ments organie and inorganic. carried espe 
cially tothe plants themselves, and then, in| 
estimating this atomic matter at the most,| 
we will scarcely find in it the hundredth part | 
of the saline substances contained in the| 
vegetable mass produced. We ought then| 
to conclude that the saline substances of| 
plants are formed by the powers of vegeta- 
tion, or of the soil. 

31. In like manner as with the saline 
principles, the lime and the phosphates of | 
ashes ought to be due to the same forces, 
whether that the roots take up their unper- 
ceived elements inthe soil, or that the leaves 
gather them in the atmosphere. ‘This con- 
sequence results evidently from this fact— 
that plants grown in soils, of which the 
analysis shows neither lime nor phosphate, 
contain them notwithstanding in large pro- 
portion in their fixed principles—of which| 
[or of the ashes] they often compose half| 
the mass.* 








Absorption of plants, in vegetation on cul. 
tivated soils. 

32. Vegetation on uncultivated soils ope- 
rates under conditions altogether different 
from those of the cultivated, so that the re- 
sultsreceive modifications which it is impor. 
tant to examine. 

Nature produces, and continues to pro- 
duce, all the vegetable mass in spon- 
taneous growth, without any other condition | 
than the alternation and succession of the! 
species. In vegetation on cultivated land, | 
by bringing together the same individual | 
plants which are to grow abundantly on a| 
soil and in a climate which, in most cases, 
are not those which nature had designed, | 








* This fact is explained very differently by the Es- 
say on Calcareous Manures (Ch. VII.) where it is used 
to sustain the doctrine of neutral soils.—{Ep.] 


\there are required besides the general con. 
dition of alternation of the species, frequent 
tillage of the soil, and means to repair its 
losses, that the culture may be productive, 
land be continued. However, with these 
inew conditions, the force of absorption of 
| plants on the atmosphere still furnishes the 
| greater part of the vegetable principles in 
svils not limed—and still more in limed soils. 
| ‘To form a precise idea, we will take it in 
ithe land of the writer, its culture and its 
{biennial rotation. As the same qualities of 
soil are found elsewhere, as no particular 
|circumstance increases or impairs its pro- 

|ducts, there would be found similar results, 

ifor the same qualities of soil, with a ditfer- 

jent culture. ‘the inferences which we will 

idraw from ours, will apply then to all oth- 

lers. 

On our soil of the third class, [or worst 
iquality| fallow returns every two years, 
| with a biennial manuring of 120 quintals to 
ithe hectare. This mass contains more 
jthan four-fifths of water, which should not 
ibe counted as manure, and consequently 
the substance which serves for the repara- 
tion of the soil is reduced to 24 quintals. 
We reap, in rye, straw, and buckwheat, 
after the year of fallow, adry weight of 40 
\to 50 quintals on an average. If it is sup- 
| posed that all the manure is consumed, or 
employed in forming vegetable substance, 
still the soil woulki have furnished 18 to 20 
|quintals more than it received, and which 
lexcess weuld be due to the power of ab- 
sorption, whether of the soil, or of the 
plants, on the atinosphere. 

On land of middle quality, which yield a 
‘crop every year, with a double manuring, 
that is to say, of 48 quintals of dry manure, 
jin two years, there is a product in wheat, 
|maize, or potatoes, which amounts to fro:n 
|12 to 15,000 weight, 120 to 150 quintals, of 
| which two-thirds, or 80 quintals at least are 
‘derived from absorption. 
| Onsoils of good quality, with a manuring 
lof one-third more than the last, which is 
equal to 64 quintals of the dry substance to 
|the hectare, there are obtained of dry pro- 
ducts, in grain, straw, roots, or hay, double 
jof the last, or nearly so, of which three- 
fourths, or 140 quintals are due to the pow- 
er of absorption. 

Lastly—upon the most fertile soils, (sols 
|Wexception,) where manures are useless, 
the prodnuet, often double, or at least half as 
|/much more than the last mentioned, will 
amount to 360 quintals to the hectare in two 
years. ‘This product would be, as in spon. 
taneous vegetation, entirely due to absorp. 
tion. 

We would have then, to represent the 
|products of two years, in quintals, in the 
|four classes of soil under consideration, the 
progressive amounts of 42, 130, 240, 360; 
or, by deducting from these prcducts the 
weight of the manure, we would have, to re- 
| present the power of absorption,the progres- 
\sion 18, 82, 176, 360 quintals. From this 
is deduced; as the first conclusion, that, 
supposing the plants have consumed and 
annihilated all the substance of the manure 
given, (which is beyond the truth,) plants 
receive a much greater part of their sub- 
stance from the atmosphere, than from the) 
soil; and that this pewer of drawing food 
from the atmosphere increases with the 
goodness of quality in soils. 





33. The proportion of fixed substances, | 
or ashes, in agricultural products, is 43 lbs. | 
to the 1000, and consequently, in our four 
classes of land, the quantity amounts to| 
180, 559, 1032, 1548 pounds. But the solu-| 
ble saline substances form at least half of 
these ashes: they are then produced in the 
itwo years of the rotation, in the quantities| 








of 90, 279, 516, 774 pounds. But, accord - 
ing to Kirwan, barn yard manure yields 2 
per cent. of soluble salts: then the manure 
given to these soils contained 48, 96 lbs. 128 
of saline substances, which being deducted 
from the preceding quantities, leave the four 
classes of soils stated 42, 183, 388, 774 lbs. 
of products in soluble salts, in two years of 
the rotation, gained solely by the absorbing 
forces of the soil und of plants.* 

34. But, in the same soils, with the same 
manures and the same tillage, by the addi- 
tion to the thickness of the ploughed layer 
of only one-thousandth part of lime, the 
products, whether volatile or fixed, are in- 
creased in a striking manner: the soil of the 
first named (or lowest) quality reaches the 
product of the second—the second rises 
one-half or more—and that of the best (of 
the manured soils) increases a fourth. 
Thus, our scale of product becomes 
130,200,300 quintals—and deducting the 
manure, 106,152,236 quintals, for the two 
years of the rotation. The most fertile soil 
(sol d’exception) cannot receive lime bene- 
ficially because it contains it already ; these 
lands all belong to alluvions, where the cal- 
careous principle has almost always been 
found in greater or less proportion. 

35. The product of fixed principles [as 
ashes] in the three classes of limed soils, 
would be 559,868,1290 pounds, and in solu. 
ble salts, 278,430,645 pounds ; and deduct- 
ing the soluble salts of the manure, the 
quantities would be 230,334,525. A light 
addition of lime has then doubled the force 
of absorption, and almost tripled the quan- 
tity of saline principles produced. One of 
the most remarkable effects of lime consists 
then, in making a seil produce a much 
greater proportion of saline principles ; and 
if the experiments of M. Lecoq upon the 
efficacy of saline substances on vegetation 
are to be admitted, it would be in part to the 
phenomenon of their production that lime 
would owe its fertilizing effect. 

36. It results from what precedes, that 
salts are formed in the soil, or in vegeta- 
bles: thus we see every day the nitrates of 
potash and of lime form under our eyes in 
the soil, or elsewhere, without any thing in- 
dieating to us the origin of the potash which 
is contained. But potash itself again forms 
spontaneously in drawn ashes, according to 
the observations of the chemist Gelhen. 
We see salts also renewed in the artificial 
nitre beds, with the aid of moisture and ex- 
posure tothe air. Butit is the presence of 
lime that determines this formation more 
particularly. The nitrates abound in the 
ruins of demolished edifices; they are 
formed in the walls and in all parts of 
houses situated in damp places ; they efflo- 
resce on the buildings of chalk in Cham. 
pagne ; they are produced spontaneously in 
the ploughed lands of the kingdom of Mur- 
cia. This effect, which we see that the cal- 
careous principle produces every where, we 
think it produces in all the soils to which it 
is given, and where meet the circumstances 
which favor the formation of nitrates, viz: 
humidity, vegetable mould, and exposure to 
the air. But, according to the experiments 
of M. Lecogq, and others, and the opinion 
which is established of the old agricultu- 
rists, the nitrates are the most fertilizing 
salts. It would be then to their formation, 
which it promotes in the soil, that lime owes, 
in part, its effect on vegetation. 





* The proportions of ashes of different plants, and of 
their saline matters, vary greatly—and the uniform 
proportions assumed above, are far from correct, even 
as averages of unequal proportions. This will sufficient- 
ly appear from the following examples extracted from 
Saussure’s table of the products of various vegetable 





substances. (See Davy’s Ag. Chem. Lec. III.) 
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37. The foregoing proofs of the daily) 
formation in the soil, and by vegetable life, 
of saline and earthy compounds, taken in 
nature and ona great scale, are doubtless 
sufficient: but they may still be supported 
by the experiments and opinions of able 
men who have adopted the same system. 

And first—in the experiment of Van Hel- 
mont, in five years, a willow of five pounds 
grew to weigh 169, and had caused a loss 
of only two ounces to the soil which bore it. 
But the 164 pounds which the willow had 
taken contained five pounds of ashes, which 
are due entirely to absorption, since the 
leaves and the other droppings of five years, 
which were not saved, would have given at 
least one pound of ashes, which makes up 
for, besides, all that which, in spite of the 
sheet of lead which covered the top of the 
vessel in which the willow grew, it might 
have received in the waterings, and from 
other fortuitous circumstances. Boyle has 
repeated and confirmed this experiment in 
all its parts. 





Constituents of 100 parts of ashes. 
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Wheat, in flower, — 43,25 12,75 0,25 32 
Do-_ seedsripe,—11 15 0,2554 1 18,75 
Do. seeds ripe, 3310  11,75.0,2551 0,75 23 
Straw of wheat, 43225 62 1 61,51 78 
Seeds of do. 13 47,16 44,5 —— 0,50,25 7,6 
Bran, 2 4,16 46,5 —-— 05025 86 
Plants of maize, 122 69 5,75 0,25 7,5 0,25 17,25 

(Indian corn,) a 

month before 

flowering, 
Do. inflower, 8169 6 0,25 7,5 0,25 17 
Do. seeds ripe, 46 
Stalks of do. 8472,45 5 1 
Spikes, (tassels,) 16 

of do. 
Seeds of do. 1062 36 —- 1 0,12 0,88 
Oats(entire plant), 31 1 24 -—60 0,25 14,75 


0,5 12,25 


13 0,5 3,05 








ee ee ee ee 


_ The proportion of soluble salts, 2 per cent found by 
Kirwan in barn-yard manure, however correctly as-| 
certained in a particular case, can no more be relied 
on as a fixed and uniform proportion, or even a true 
general average, as used by M. Puvis in the estimates 
above.—[Ep. Farm. Rea.] 





Lampadius, in different isolated compart- 
ments, some filled with alumine, others| 
with silex, others with [carbon:te of ] lime 
all pure, has made to grow plants, of which, 
the burning has yielded to analysis like re- 
sults, and which, consequently, contained 
earths which were not in the soils which 
bore them. 

Saussure, in establishing that plants do| 
not take in the soil more than a twentieth | 
of their substance, in extract of mould and 
in carbonic acid, has necéssarily established, 
by the same means, that almost the whole, 
amount of fixed principles do not proceed 
from the soil. | 

Braconnot has analyzed lichens, which| 
contained more than half their weight of| 
oxalate of lime—and he has observed oth-| 
ers {covered with crusts of carbonate of| 
lime, when there was none of this earth in| 
the neighborhood. 

Shrader, in burning plants grown in sub- 
stances which did not contain any earthy: 


; 


|| cious soils, were not the least caleareous. —{ Ep. F. R. 


\|}lue. He places in a strong point of view the important 


— — 


principle, has found in their ashes, earths 


cessary to conclude from it, that the sub- 
and salts which were neither in the seeds 


stances which analysis has found there, 
sown, nor in the pulverized matters in |are themselves, or would furnish, if decom- 
which the plants grew. | posed, the elements of the saline substances, 

Lastly—the analyses of Saussure, though |although science may not yet have taught 
showing morte of the carbonate of lime in/|us the means of reaching that end. 
the ashes of plants which grew on caleare- 39. The formation of lime, like that of 
ous soils, than on soils not calcareous, yet ithe saline principles necessary to plants, is 
nevertheless, they have formed more than ||an operation which employs all the forces of 
a sixth of the ashes from vegetables on si-||vegetation—and these forces, directed to 
licious soils—and Einhoff has found 65 per Ithis formation, have no energy left to give 
cent. of lime in the ashes of pines grown on||a great developement to plants: but when 
silicious soil.* ‘The labors of science then ||the vegetable finds the calcareous prinei- 
confirm what we have above established,||ples already formed in the soil, it makes 
that plants, or the soil, form salts and |use of them, and preserves all its forces to 
earths.t increase its own vigor and size. 

38. The fertilizing effect of fallow, or | It would then result, from all that has 
ploughing, of moving and working the soils ||been said, that lime modifies the texture of 
prove still more that all these circumstances | the soil—makes it more friable—invigorates 
determine the formation of fertilizing prin-||it—renders it more permeable—gives it the 
ciples, and probably of saline principles, in|| power to better resist moisture as we'l as 
all the parts of the soil which receive the |dryness—that it produces in the soil the 
atmospheric influences. \humate of lime which encloses a powerful 

But salts are also formed in plants. The | means of fertility—that lime increases much 
nitrate of potash, which takes the place of |the energy of the soil and of plants to draw 
sugar in the beet—the oxalate of potash, |from the atmosphere the volatile substances 
so abundant in sorrel—the carbonate of |of which plants are composed, oxygen, hy- 
potash in fern, in the tops of potatues, and |drogen, carbon and azote—that the limed 
in almost all vegetables in the first period of | soil in furnishing to plants the lime which 
their life—the sulphate of potash im tobac- |they need, relieves the soil and plants from 
co—the nitrate of potash in turnsole and in |employing their powers to produce it—and 
pellitory—prove, without reply, that vegeta- | finally, that lime promotes the formation of 
tion forms salts, as it forms the proper | fixed substances, earthy or saline, necessa- 
juices of plants, since the soil contains the |ry to vegetables. All this whole of recipro- 
one kind no more than the other. But can||eal action and reaction of lime, on the soil, 
we say where plants take the elements ne- | plants and atmosphere, explains in a plau- 





|cessary for all these formations? They can |sible manner, its fertilizing properties. We 


take them only in the soil by means of|| would, consequently, have nearly arrived 
their roots, or in the atmosphere--in the |at the resolving of an important agricul- 
soil, which would itself take them in the at- |tural problem, upon which were aceumu- 
mosphere, in proportion to the consumption | lated all these doubts. 

of plants—or directly in the atmosphere by | ; 
means of their leaves which would there, The amount of lime taken up by vegetation. 
gather these elements. And ifthe analyses | 


40. The ashes of plants from calcareous 


||of the soils, and of the atmosphere, show | soils, or those which have been made so by 


almost none of these elements, it will be ne- | manures, contain 30 per cent. of the car- 





bonate and phosphate of lime, which, by 

* it is presumed, from the context, that these sili- taking off the crop is lost to the svil. But 

2 , »4: " . 
é 4 POOUR.— | > product of limed land of middle qualit 

t Van Helmont’s experiment, cited first in the list the a | . ‘rears of thee 4 ~~ ye 
above, like M. Puvis’ reasoning in general, furnishes |'S during the two years S ie course O 
ample proof that most of the volatile parts of vegeta- |crops, about 20,000 lbs. of dry products to 
bles, and the greater part of their bulk, are drawn |the hectare, which contain a little less than 
from the atmosphere—and they are equally defective |, hectolitre of lime in the caleareous com- 
in proving that earths and other fixed principles are is of the ashes. The vegetation has 
thence derived, or are formed by the power of vege- pounds 0 i z ashes. iu feta las 
table life Distilled water is not entirely free from |then used half a hectolitre a year. But we 
earthy matter, and if it had been used for watering: shave shown that there was necessary, on 

> +} > , i ive vears "e give ; > 
the willow, it would in five years have given some || qn average, three hectolitres per hectare, 


considerable part of the five pounds of solid matter in/|| , . 
. . »t year. gets on does ake 
the ashes. But as we are not told that it was either ||‘ ach year Ve getation then does not take 


distilled or rain water, it may be inferred that the|| Up, in nature, but a sixth of the lime which 
comparatively impure water of a fountain or stream, |is given profitably to the soil; the other 
was used for watering the plant, and which would)! five-sixths are lost, are carried away by the 
more than suffice in so long a time, to convey the || water, descend to the lower beds of earth, 
whole increase of earthy and saline matter. The ex- || adhe tia f; | 

periments of Lampadius and Shrader are liable to the || #F€ combined, or serve to Uae Ctner Com- 
same objection—and the former to this in addition—|| pounds, perhaps even the saline compounds, 
that his earths were deemed absolutely pure, when,'j)of which we have seen that lime so power- 


in all probability, they were not so—and that a very | fyjly favors the formation. Another por- 
slight admixture of other kinds with each, would fur-||,.. | | itl yaa nk. ater th 
nish the minute quantity that a small plant could take jtion, also, wit In Coa, Temas oe 
up during its short and feeble existence under the cir- || SOil, and serves to form this reserve, whieh 
cumstances stated. The results stated of the experi-'|in the end dispenses, for many years, with 
ments of Braconnot, Saussure and Kinhoff, may be, || the repetition of liming. 

and probably are, entirely correct—but they are fully || 7 
explained by the doctrine of neutral soils, and need no | 
support from, and give none to our author's doctrine || 


Of the exhaustion of the soil by liming. 


of the formation of lime by vegetable power. | 41. “Lime,” it is said, “only enriches 
_ But though deeming M. Puvis altogether wrong |the old men: or it enriches fathers and ru- 
in this, his main and most labored position, and that lins sons.” Thisis indeed what experience 


the proofs cited above, as well as some others in the |} . . . . 
a as SL ene whe aoile : ees 
preceding section, are of no worth, still these pages|| PFOVESs when, on light soils, limed heavily, 


which present his theory, contain what is of more va- lor without composts coming between, suc. 
cessive grain crops have been made with- 
out rest, without alternations of grass 





truth that the atmosphere is the great treasury of na- 
ture, from which nature doubles and triples the amount 


|| caleareous) to most profit—and that alimentary ma- 





of all the small portions given to the earth by the in-| 
dustry of man. The author's scale of actual products | 
from different grades of soil is also interesting. It} 
sustains the position assumed in the Essay on Calea- 
reous Manures, that the worst soils are liemd (or made 
nures, when needed, are most productive on the best 
soils. —{Ep. Far. Rea. 


crops, or without giving to the soil alimen- 


|tary manures in suitable proportion. It is 


| also what has happened when magnesia, 


}mixed with lime, has carried to the soil its 
exhausting stimulus. But when lime has 
lbeen used in moderation—when, without 
| overburdening the land with exhausting 
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crops, they have been alternated with green tions of summer, are unhealthy : thus also, || e 
ture draws good products from the imper- 


crops—and that manure has been given in]| 


proportion to the products taken off—the ||argilo-cilicious 
icloseness of the subsoil 


pradent cultivator then sees continue thi 
new fecundity which the lime has brought, 
Without the soil showing any sign of ex- 
haustion. No where has there been com- 
plaint made of argillaceous soils being dam-|| 
aged by lime; and the productiveness of 
light soils is sustained, in every case that 
the lime was used in compost. 

In America, whicre the lime of oyster 
shells has taken the place of that of mag- 
nesian limestone, the complaints of the ex- 
hausting effects of lime have ceased. 


Healthiness given to the soil and to the 
country by calcareous agents.* 


42. The unhealthines of a country is not 
caused by the accumulation of water, nor 
from soil being covered by water. Places 
on the borders of water do not become || 
sickly but when the water has quitted some || 
part of the surface which it previously over. 
flowed, and the summer’s sun heats the 
uncovered soil, and causes the decomposi- 
tion of the remains of all kinds of matter} 
left by the water, and contained in the} 
upper layers of the soil. Thus, ponds are 
not unhealthy but when drought, by lower-| 
ing the waters, leaves naked extensive mar-| 
gins, to be acted on by the sun and air. In} 
rainy years, fevers on the borders of ponds | 
are rare. 

Epidemic diseases most often arise on| 
the borders of marshes laid dry—in the | 
neighborhood of mud thrown out of ditches | 
or pits—and in the course of bringing new | 
land into cultivation, where the ploughed | 
soil is for the first time exposed to the sum-| 
mer’s sun. In the interior of Rome, the! 
vineyards, the gardens are remarkably un-| 
healthy-—-while the sickliness disappears|| 
where the emanations from the soil are} 
prevented by buildings. In the Pontine | 
marshes, they cover the dried parts with| 
water to arrest the danger of their effluvia. | 
It is then from the soil, and not from the! 
waters at its surface, that insalubrious ema. || 
nations proceed. Waters placed on the| 
surface, always in motion, agitated by every || 
wind, are not altered in quality, and do not}! 
become unhealthy: but whenever they are| 
contained in some place without power to 
receive exterior influences, or to have mo- 
tion, they are altered in their odor, taste, | 
and consequently injured in relation to| 
health. 

Whenever water then, without covering 
the soil, penetrates the upper layer without 
being able to run through the subsoil, it 
remains without motion, and stagnant, 
within the soil—is changed by the summer’s 
sun, serves to hasten the putrefaction of 
the broken down vegetable remains in or on 
the mould, and the exhalations from the 
ground become unhealthy. Thus are all| 
drained marshes, of which the surface only 
is dry, while the water still penetrates the| 
subsoil—thus, all the margins of sieenel 
which have been covered by recent inunda- 

















* There was no position in the Essay on Calcareous 
Manures which its author assumed with so much hesi- 
tation as the agency of those manures in removing 
causes of disease. ‘That hesitation did not arise from 
doubt of the truth of the position—but because of its 
very high importance, and its entire novelty—its be- 
ing thensustained but by few known facts furnishing 
direct evidence, and by no known authority whatever 
of earlier writers. It is therefore the more gratifying 
to find in the work now presented, that about the same 


time, another and far remote investigator of the same|| 


Subject, by a different course of reasoning. and by dif- 
ferent proofs, had arrived at precisely the same con- 
clusion—and that he maintains even more generally 
than the former werk, the important and sure effects 
of caleareous manures in rendering a country more 
healthy.—({Ep. Far. Ree.) 


jat the close of summer, emanations which |/d 
attack the health of the inhabitants. s 


do not produce the same unhealthiness, and 
even the marshy grounds there are less un-|\k 


healthy. I 





‘for a great and unhappy example,) the 
plateaux, whenever the||m 
does not let the 
water pass through, produce, in dry years, |/n 


43. But this unhappy effect appears al-| 
most no where in calcereous regions: the || |i 
margins of lakes and ponds there situated || ¢ 


The waters which spring out of, or run 
over calcareous beds, are always healthy to| 
drink. ‘The borers of Artesian wells are} 
anxious that the water which they obtain, | F 
to be good, may come out of the caleareous ||® 
strata which they go through. When the||® 
waters which hold carbonate of lime in so-| 
lution in ecarbonie acid* run over the sur-||® 
face, they give health to the meadows, in 
changing the nature and quantity of the} 
products. 

Linneus thought that the unhealthiness 
of most countries depended on the nature| 
of the water, and was owing to the argilla-| 
ceous particles which they contain; now) 
these argillaceous particles are always pre-| 
cipitated by the caleareous compounds. | 
For this reason, the waters which stand up-||' 
on, or run over marl, or caleareous rock, ||! 
are almost always | mpid and elear, because ||! 
the argillaceous particles have been preci- 
pitated by the effect of the solution in the 
water of the calcareous principle, which is 
itself dissolved by an excess of carbonic acid. 

We are not far from believing then, that 
throwing rich marl, or limestone, into a 
well of muddy and brackish water, might 
have the effect, in part at least, of clearing 
it, and making it healthy to drink. This 
remedy, if it should not be as useful as we 
think, at least could not produce any injury. 

Lime, in all its combinations, destroys 
the miasmata dangerous to life. Its chlo- 
ride annihilates all bad odors, arrests pu- 
trefaction, and in short, has subjected the |! 
plague of Egypt to the skill and courage 
of Pariset. ‘The white wash of lime upon 
infected buildings, upon the walls and man- 
gers of stables, is regarded as serving to de- 
stroy the contagious miasmata of epidemic ||‘ 
and epizootic diseases. 

Lime destroys the plants of humid and ||‘ 
‘marshy soils, and makes spring those 
suitable to better soils: then its effect is to! 
igive healthines or vizor to the soil, to dry 
\it, and make it more mellow and permeable. 
The water then is no longer without mo- 
ition, and altered consequently in its condi- 
tion. The limed soil then, to the depth it is 
ploughed, ought to change the nature of its 
emanations, as well as its products: and 
\if the lower strata er subsoil, send up ema-| 
nations, these effluvia in passing through) 
ithe improved layers of soil, where the cal-| 
\careous agent is always at work, and de.| 
iveloping all its affinities, ought also to be| 
|modified, and take the character of those of! 
the upper bed. The limed soil then, it| 
would seem, ought to be made healthy. 
But what we maintain here by induction, 
iby reasoning, is fortunately a fact of exten- 
\sive experience. Among all the countries 
jin which lime has carried and established | 
\fertility, there is not cited, that I know of, | 

a single one where intermittent fevers pre-| 


ivail—while that they have not disappear-| 


t 


V 


t 


t 


t 





| 
| * As in limestone water, lime with the greatest pro-| 
portion with which it can combine of carbonic acid, 
(forming super-carbonate of lime,) is soluble in water. 
| The excess of acid is lost by heat, by exposure to air, 
&c., and then the lime is in form of carbonate—and 
being insoluble in water, falls separate to the bottom. 





However, on every farm, 


would 


d in the country even where an active enl- 


1eahle argilo-silicious soil. 

44. Toextend the great benefit of healthi- 
ess tothe whole of a country, it is no 
oubt necessary that the whole coutry 
hould receive the health-giving agent. 
in proportion as 
ming is extended over its surface, the 
hances of disease will be seen to diminish 


—and the healthiness of the country will 


eep pace with the progress of its fertility. 


tesult of the use of improving manures on 
the soil of France in general. 
Three-fourths of the whole territory of 
‘rance, to be rendered fruitful, have need 
f calcareous agents. If the third of this 
xtent has already received them, (which 


we believe is above the truth,) apon the oth. 


r two-thirds, or the half of the whole, the 


agricultural products, by this operation, 
would be increased by one-half or more, or 
one-fifth of the total amount. 


But agricul- 
ure, in enriching itself will increase its 


power, its capital, and its population, and 


vill naturally carry its exuberant forces, 


tts energy and activity to operate on the 
greater part of the 7,000,000 of hectares of 
land now [en friche] untilled, waste, and 
without product. 


By bringing these lands 
nto cultivation and fertilizing them by 
iming or by paring and burning the sur- 


face, they would be made to yield, at least, 
}one-sixth of the total product. 
product of the French soil, then increased 


The gross 


»y a third or more, might give employment 


and sustenance to a population also one. 


hird greater than France now possesses ; 


and this revolution due successively to the 


illage of the soil, to annual improvements 


keeping pace with the progressive increase 
of crops, would be insensible. 
would grow in force, in vigor, in wealth, in 
an 
would be devoted to peace, and to the 
country, because it would belong to this 


The state 


active and moral population, which 


1ew and meliorated soil. And this great re. 


sult would be owing simply to applying 
calcareous manures to the extent of the soils 
of France which require them ! 


46. Upon our extent of 54,000,000 of hec- 
ares, our population increased to 44,000,000, 
have for each, one hectare and a 
juarter, and would be less confined than 


the 24,000,000 of inhabitants of the English 
soil, who have only one hectare to the head ; 
and yet our soil is at least as good, and it is 
more favored by climate. 
neighbors consume in their food, at least a 
fourth or fifth of meat, while only one-fif- 
teenth of the food of our population cons sts 
of meat; and as there is required twelve or 


And then our 


fifteen times the space to produce meat as 
bread, it follows that twice the extent of 
soi] is necessary to support an Englishman 
as a Frenchman. Hence it results, that 
with an increase of one-third, our popula. 
tion would still have a large surplus pro. 
duct which would not exist in England, 
with an equal increase of population and 
equal increase of products of agriculture. 
But this prosperity of the country, (yet 
far distant, but towards which however, we 
will be advanced daily,) would be still much 
less than in the department of the North, 
where a hectare nearly supports two inha- 
bitants. And yet they have more than a 
sixth of their so'l in woods, marshes, or 
unproductive lands: they have besides, an- 
other sixth, and of their best ground, in 
crops of commerce, which consume a great 
part of their manure, and which are export- 
ed almost entirely. This prodigious result 
is, without doubt, owing in part to a greater 








|—{Ep. Far. Rea.) 


extent of good soil than is found elsewhere ; 
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but it is principally owing there, as tvell as| 


in England, to the regular use of caleareous 
manures. 


of lime, marl, or ashes ofall kinds. 


47. After this great result of increased | 


productiveness, that upon health, although | 
applied to the least extents of suriace, 
would be most precious. Upon one-sixth} 
of our country the population is sickly, sub- 
ject to intermittent and often fatal fevers, | 
and the deaths exceed in number the births. | 
Well! upon this soil without marshes, cal-| 
careous manures would bring a growing 
population, more numerous than that of our 
now healthy parts of the country—and as| 
labor would offer itself from every side, 
these regions, made healthy, weuld soon be 
those where the people would be most hap- 
py, the richest, and the most rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers. 


As we have seen, more than} 
two-thirds of this country [the North] be-|/the nature of pasture, as well as in the dis-|\the merino is valuable, yet 
longs to the class of soils not calcareous, to! 
the argilo-silicious plateaux, and makes use | 





48. If we are not under an illusion, the | 
calcareous principle and its properties upon | 
the soil, form the great compensation ac-| 
corded by the Supreme Author to man, in| 
condemning him to till the earth.  Three-| 
fourths of our soil seem not to produce, ex- 


cept by force of pain and labor, the vegeta- || 


bles absolutely necessary for man. On ail 


} 


sides, and often beneath this surface so little || 
favored, is found placed the substance ne- || 
cessary to the soil, to render it as fertile as/| 


the best ground, to enable the cultivator to 


use for his profit the vegetable mould which | 


it contains and has been aecumulating for | 


ages—and to cause the entire soil to be 
covered by a population active, moral, and 
well employed. 
ment, this active principle of vegetation, 1s | 
only needed to be applied in small propor. 
tions, to obtain products of which the first | 
harvest often compensates for all the labor | 


and expense. And to complete the benefit, | 


insalubrity, which afflicts the infertile soil, || cas 
|| cross breeds may afford individuals more or|| meeting the nicety of modern machinery ; 
| 


disappears ; the new population finds there 
at tlie 
health. There, without doubt, is one of the 
most happy harmonies of the creation, one 


of the greatest blessings with which the| 
Supreme Author has endowed the laborious | 
man who is devoted to the cultivation of the | 


earth. 





We had marked No. 1 of this series of let-/| from all other sheep, and even from all oth-| 
ters on Sheep Husbandry, before the confla-|| \ 
gration; but it was in ashes before we could | ledge, as an annual does from a perennial| 


put it in type, and therefore, we are com-| 


pelled to commence with No. 2, which we 
regret, as we desire to give the series en- 
tire. They evince much valuable informa- 
tion upon the subject to which they relate, 


and should be carefully read by every sheep || 


grower. 


From the Cultivator. 


|| ditania, in Spain. 


And this precious condi-}|) : . ; 1 6 
I | that we know of the merino is, that they||gant in form, and producing the greatest 


Same time strength, riches, and || 





||year; the merino sheep never changes his|| 
|;coat, on the cortrary, it will continue to}| From the Harrisburg Intelligencer 
|| grow fom year to year, and at the end of]! 


merino mayor. Each flock cousists of}; Great Britain and Spain, as a direction to 
10,000 sheep witha mayor or head shepherd,|/those who may endeavor to import sheep 
who must be an active maa, well versedin!|trom thenee;: for though every vartety* of 
they differ wide. 
eases of his flock. It might be interesting||ly from each other in beauty, in form and in 
ito some to pursue this part of the subject|/fineness of fleece, as may be judged from 
further, but L fear encroaching on the limits}/ the prices in Spain, where Leon and Esecu- 
lof your paper; if it should excite an inter-||rial wool sells for 100 cents, while that of 
est toconsult standard authorities and inves-|) Arragon brings only 60 cents, with several 
ligation, my preseat object will be attained.|| intermediate kinds.” 

The word merino is now by general usage 


The principal flocks of Spain are divided 
applied to the five wooled Spanish sheep. 


into the (T’runshumanta), or which migrate 
From the earliest history of Spain, the|| from north to south twice every year, and 
possession and cultivation of a peculiar|/include the greatest number, their route 
breed of fine wooled sheep has been a sub-|| having been regulated from time immemo- 
\ject of high national legislation, and al-|| rial by legislation. The privilege of a route 
though it was carried to an extent greatly|/ninety paces wide across the cultivated 
|Oppressive and injurious to some other in-|| fields, is claimed and maintained by the 
| terests, yet it resulted in preserving and im-||government for the passage of the public 
| preving their sheep above those of the whole|| flocks. 
icivilized world. Then the (Estantes), or stationary flocks. 
The origin of the fine Spanish sheep, as These are next subdivided into several 
stated in the preceding number, is yet left} varieties and denominations, originating 
for ingenious investigation. jeither in ownership or locality of produc. 
Strabo, speaking of the beautiful woolen|| tion, of which the most prominent are the 


} 


clothes that were worn by the Romans,|| following, viz: 


|says that the wool was brought from T'ru- Those of the Escurial convent are alto- 
After the conquest of|| gether the finest and most perfect of any of 
| Spain by the Romans, the elder Columelia}| the Spanish flocks, combining excellence 
[was one of the early emigrants to Spain.) scarcely admitting of improvement. 

|For * Spain was at that time highly civil- Those of the duke Infantado and of 
\ized; and agriculture was ihe favorite pur-| the countess Negritti are but imperfectly 
}suit of all who were not occupied in war.”|| known ia this country. 

| How desirable is it that our country should Those of the Monturio and Gaudaloupe, 
[properly appreciate this great source of|/of those brought to this country, rank 
| happiness, wealth and true greatness. '|next to the Eseurial in their most essential 
| Mr. Tessier, a distinguished member of|| qualities. 

ithe French Institute, and who was commis- 


Those of the Paulaur convent. Ofalithe 
sioned to investigate this subject, says, “ all Spanish flocks this is the largest sheep, ele- 


have a long time existed in Spain; the me-)| fleece, out at the same time, coarse, and 
rino is a distinct breed of sheep; as in the|/ abounding in jarrand yolk. Hehasa large 
lclass of dogs, the Danish dog, the grey||dew-lap extending from the chin to the 
|hound, the shag dog, the lapdog, &c. And}! breast. This wool, though not answering 
jin the same manner as among dogs, the|/the full requirement of the market, nor 


less approximating to the species, but never|| still, however, standing in advanee of all 
ithe species itself.” Another writer says,|/crossing with Dishly, Lincolnshire, or oth- 
‘the merino differs more essentially from||er mongrel productions, and of all others 
every other kidd of sheep, than the spainiel)| are the inmost rugged and hardy, almost an- 
jdoes from the mastiff And yet no one has} swering the requirement of a sheepman, who 
seen any change in either of those svecies| thinks sheep require no care. 

lof dogs in the course of generations, or in I have seen some fleeces of Paulaur bucks 
jJany climate, except by intermixture of the}| highly fed, weighing, unwashed, twelve and 
jbreeds. I say the merino differs essentially|| fourteen pounds. 





dSesides these, there are many other flocks 
which I shall omit to describe. 

The emigrant merino will form the sub- 
plant. All quadrupeds change their coats|| ject of the next paper. F. 
every year, and indeed generally twice a}| 


er quadrupeds of which we have any know-| 





IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 
the third year, the fleece will yield a three 


years’ crop, with little or no diminution. In our last, we noticed the important dis- 
|'This has been tried in France, Switzerland,|| covery of Peter Ritner, Esq., of smelting 
land England.” \liron ore with mineral coal. It will be a new 





Sportsmen, for the purpose of the chase||era in the iron manufacture in this country. 
iiin|dieedaneny. ait the turf, well understand their business, | The moment we pass the Alleghany moun- 
hs in breeding the greyhounds and blood-horses.|| tains, running from northeast to southwest, 

No. II. || Will the deliberate scientific agriculturist| nearly through the middle of the State, we 

‘The common sheep of Spain have coarse||/be shamefully distanced in the comparison||come into the bituminous coal region. 
light fleeces, being worth from 10 to 12)\ofhis pursuit with that of play and recrea-||The rocks in this region, reaching to the 
cents per pound, and reared principally for||tion? Will he rear a cock that will not||Rocky mountains, are horizontal, and fre- 
their flesh. ifight on his own dunghill? Excite an in-||quently alternate with iron ore and bitumi- 
“The word Merino is Spanish, it signi-||terest, raise a competition, and any subject Inous coal. This is the case at Karthaus, 
fies governor of a small province, and like-||at this day will be investigated. Let us||on the west branch of the Susquehanna, a 
wise him who has the care of the pasture||observe the course which nature treads. ifew miles above the termination of the 
and cattle in general. ‘The Merino Mayor “Sed Gueenndeiie wets Gnemnte mend.” icanal extending to Philadelphia. The pro- 
is always a person of rank, and appointed |cess of smelting iron ore with mineral coal, 
by the king; the duke of Infantado is the||I would, with Franklin, conduct the light-||has for some time been known in Europe, 
present Merino Mayor.” ning harmless down, but not in folly strive||and it has been on this account that one 
The mayors have a separate jurisdiction||to stay its force. kind of iron could be made in Great Britain, 
over the flocks in Estramadura, which is|} Mr. Livingston says, “It will be of use}| and sold in this country under a duty of $30 
called the mesta; and there the king is the||/to be acquainted with the several breeds of||per ton. ‘Thousands of dollars have been 
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expended in this State, and hundreds of en- 
terprising men have been ruined, in their 
experiments to discover this method of 
making iron. A year or two ago, the Le- 
gislature incorporated a company, with an 
immense capital, to make the experiment, 
as it was thought to be beyond individual 
enterprise. 

At length, however, Peter Ritner and 
Joseph Loy, with limited pecuniary means, 
have erected a furnace on the plan of the 
coke and iron furnaces of Wales, and suc- 
ceeded in making the finest iron for foun- 
dry and many other purposes. 

Mr. Ritner is a brother of the Governor of 
Pennsylvania. 











Heicut or Waves.—Among other proofs 
of the incorrectness of the assertion, that no 
waves rise higher than ten feet above the 
ordinary level, the following vivid descrip- 
tion is given :—* During the hurricane ex- 


perienced to the Northward of Barbadoes || 


by the squadron under the command of the 
late Admiral De Courcy, (in July 29, 1805,) 
the Centaur, a seventy-four of the largest 
class, whilst lying-to, had the small boat 
(a gig,) which was hoisted up at the stern 
davits, washed away, as well as the poop- 
lantern, by an enormous wave, which was 
elevated many feet above the highest part of 
the ship’s hull, as it rushed past with im- 
petuous velocity ; the portion which struck 
the ship cleared the poop-deck of every 
thing !—On the evening of the second day, 
whilst the hull of ourshattered and unwieldy 
vessel lay rolling in the trough of the sea, 
the cry of one of the look-out men, of ‘a ship’ 
coming down upon us,’ made those who 
were holding on, under the shelter of the 
weather bulwark, spring from their covert 
to get a peep of the scudding vessel. We 
jumped upon a carronade, and, with the 
greatest difficulty, held on, directing our 
eyes upwards to the position where the stars 
of the mid-heaven would have been sought 
for on a calm and clear night! and indis- 


tinctly saw a dark object upon the ridge of}! 


the towering wave, which was approaching 
on the weather-quarter. The next minute, 
a large ship (the St. George, 98,) dashed 
close past our stern with a rapidity perfect- 
ly astounding; and, before the eye could be 
well turned to leeward, she was almost out 
of sight. The danger was imminent, and, 
but for the providential circumstance of the 
St. George’s helmsman catching a momen- 
tary glimpse of the Centaur, under the foot 
of the former’s foresail, our doom, and theirs 
too it is probable, had been sealed. One 
spoke of the wheel to port saved us, and 
barely so, for the giant ninety-eight’s prox- 
imity was alarmingly close, in her despe- 
rate flight before the furious tempest! If 
any dependence can be placed upon our eye- 
sight in broad daylight—when much of the 
heightened peril of the storm seemed to 
have lessened with the departure of the 
nigbt—and from intent contemplation, for 
some hours, of the successive seas as these 
came rushing and doubling onwards, as it 
were, to wipe away with one brush of their 
curling and foaming, the glorious and in- 
glorious works of man, which lay like a help- 
less log at their mercy—we would say, that 
if a horizontal line had been drawn from 
the apex of the loftiest wave to the ship, it 
would have intersected the mainmast about 
half way up from the deck; which, making 
allowance for unavoidable error, would give 
about fifty feet for the elevation of the 
wave.”—[ Nautical Mag.] 





Frisoure Susrension Brincr.—M. Ara 
go, ina paper descriptive of this bridge, read 
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jin all material respects with that coatri- 


Terry, C. E. (See vol. xxiii-, p. 50;) makes 
ithe following comparison between it and 


joins the Isle of Anglesey toEngland. The 
largest ships can pass under this bridge at | 
full sail. But the breadth of the Menai 
Bridge is only 167} metres, 516 feet—con-| 
sequently 301 feet less than that of Fribourg. | 
|The surface of Mr. ‘Teliord’s bridge is about} 
| 334 metres, or 100 feet above the level of the| 
'sea at high water. ‘That of M. Challey is| 
|51 metres, or 156 feet above the bed of the! 
\Sarmi. M. Candolle has taken the city of} 
|Paris as a standard, by which to convey 
anidea of the magnitude of M. Challey’s| 
bridge. He supposes a bridge of only one 
single span, the length of which shall be 
| equal to the railing of the Carousel, or to 
the distance between the two corresponding 
carriage entrances of the two galleries, the 
level of this bridge being somewhat lower) 
than the height of the towers of Notre Dame, 
oreight metres higher than the column of 
ithe Place Vendome, and you may thus have 
some notion of the height and length of the 
bridge at Fribourg.” 








We have much cause to rejoice at the 
great advance which has been made in 
|Prussia within these few years in the ma- 


‘lately tothe French Academy, which agrees! 


buted some time ago to this Journal by Mr.| 


ithe Menai Bridge:—*'The only bridge} 
|which, for its dimensions, can be compared | 
|with that of M. Challey,isthe Menai Bridge, | 
‘built by the late Mr. Telford, and which} 





inufacture of machinery. It is not very 
‘long ago that, for almost every large ma-| 
chine, we required help from England, and 
ihad the greater part from that country.| 
Now an entire change has taken place in| 
this respect, and the great establishment of| 
\this kind in Berlin furnishes the most com.| 
|plete and admirable machines at far lower| 
|prices than in England. These happy re-| 
\sults we owe to the zeal of Privy Councillor, 
/Beuth, who, as President of the Mechanics’ | 


(Institution, and Director of the Department} 
lof the Interior, does every thing to favor!) 
‘and improve the construction of machines. 
—(Frankfort paper.] 








Orricr Lone Istanp Raiiroap Co.| 
New-York, March 1, 1836. | 
NOTICE TO RAILROAD CONTRACTORS, | 
Proposals for the Graduation, or formation of the Road | 
| Bed of a Division of the Long Island Railroad, ex-| 
|tending from Jamaica to Jericho, (a distance of about| 
15 miles,) will be received, at the Office of the Co., 
|No. 10 Front street, Brooklyn, from the 20th to the 
|25th inst., during which period, those disposed to con- 
ltract, will obtain the requisite information, at the Of- 
\fice in Brooklyn, or at Mr. Van Colt’s Tavern, in Ja- 
| maica, 
Aso, will be received, on or before the 15th inst.,| 
| Proposals for the construction of Car and Engine Hou- 
|ses, to be erected in Jamaica, and in Bedford, or its vi- 
|cinity; the plans of which, with specifications, will be 
exhibited and explained, by Mr. 'T. C. Gibbs, at the 
office in Brooklyn. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
WILLIAM GIBBS MCNEILL? 
Engineer of the Company. 
JAMES P. KIRKWOOOD, 
Resident Engineer. 


m5-2w 





RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

MANY & WARD, Proprietors of the Albany Eagle 
Air Furnace and Machine Shop, will make to order Car 
| Wheels, Chairs and Knees, and every other description 
| of Castings required for Railroads. R—ly febi4 





STEPHENSON, . 
| Builder of a superior style of Passenger Cars for Rail- 
} oad 


New-York. 
= RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to ex- 
|amine these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen on 
that part of the New. York and Harlem Railroad now in 
operation. 2uf 


Tr . 
| No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 

















PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND 
BOAT SPIKES. 

_ £9 Tne Troy Iron an! Nai) Factory keeps constantly 
for sale a very extensive a-sortment of Wrought Spikes 
and Nails, from Sto 10 inches, manufactured by the sub 
scriber’s Patent Machinery, which after five years suc- 
cessful operation, and now almost universal use in the 
United States, (as well as England, where the subscriber 
obtained a patent,) are found supe:ior to any ever offered 
in market. 

Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes hav- 
ing countersink heads suitable to the holes in iron rails, 
to any amount and on svort notice. Almost al) the Rail- 
roads now in progress in the United States are fastened 
with Spikes made at the above named factory—for which 
purpose they are found invaJuable, as their adhesion is 
more than double any common spikes made by the ham- 
mer- 

wg Allorders directed to the Agent, Troy, N.Y., will 
be punctually attended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 


Troy, N. Y., July, 1831. 

iL} Spikes are kept forsale, at factory prices, by I. & 
J. Townsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Merchants 
in Albany and Troy; J. I. Brower, 222 Water street, New- 
York; A. M. Jones, Philadelphia; T, Janviers, Balti- 
more ; Degrand & Sinith, Boston. 

P. S.—Railroad Companies would do well to forward 
their orders as early as practicable, as the subscriber is 
desirous ofextending the manufacturing so as to keep pace 
with the daily increasing demand for his Spikes. 

1J23am H. BURDEN. 


RAILWAY IRON. 

95 tons of 1 inch by + inch, Fiat Bars in lengths 

200 do. 14 do. ¢ do. | of 14 to 15 feet, counter 

40 do. 14 do. # do. {sunk holes, ends cut at 

800 do. 2 do. #do. | anangle of 45 degrees, 

800 do. 2& do. # do. | withsplicing plates and 
soon expected. nails to suit, 

250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 \bs. per yard, with the 
requisite chairs, keys and pins. 

~ lron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diame 
ter for Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches di- 
ameter for Locomotive W heels. 

Axles of 24, 29, 24, 3, 3}, Sh and 34 inches in diameter, 
for Railway Cars and Locomotives, of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Govern- 
ments and Incorporated Governments, and the drawback 
taken in part payment. A. & G. RALSTON, 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 
Models and samples of all the different kinds of Rails, 
Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicirg Plates, in use 
both in this country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to 
those disposed to examine them. 4—d7 Lmeowr 


AMES’ CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 
SPADES, &c. 

300 dozens Ames’ superior back-strap Shovels 

150 do do do plain do 

150 do do do _cast steel Shovels& Spades 

50 do do Gold-mining Shovels 

100 do do plated Spades 

50 do do socket Shovels and Spades. 

Together with Pick Axes, Churn Drills, and Crow 

Bars (steel pointed), manufactured frora Salisbury re- 








fined Iron—for sale by the manufacturing agents, 


WITHERELL, AMES & CO. 
No. 2 Liberty street, New-York . 
BACKUS, AMES & CO. 
No. 8 State street, Albany. 


N. B.—Also furnished to order, Shapes of every de- 
scription, made from Salisbury refined Iron, 4—ytf 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
WanrTeEp, by a young man 21 years of age, a situa 
tion where he may acquire a thorough knowledge ot 
Civil Engineering. ‘The advertiser has some practical 
knowledge of the construction of the steam engine and 
other machinery, and is acquainted with drawing ; he 
can be well recommended by his present employers, 
fur industry and integrity. Address 1. G, A., at the 
office Uf this paper. 4—2tp 


ARCHIMEDES WORKS. 
(100 North Moor st. N. +.) 

New York, February 12th, 1836, 
The undersigned begs leave to inform the proprie- 
tors of Railroads that they are prepared to furnish all 
kinds of Machinery for Railroads, Locomotive En- 
gines of any size, Car Wheels, such as are now in suc- 
cessful operation on the Camdenand »mboy Railroad, 
none of which have failed--Castings of all kinds, 
Wheels, Axles, and Boxes, furnished at shortest _no 

tice. H. R. DUNHAM & CO. 

4—ytf 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND 
BOXES, AND OTHER RAILROAD 
CASTINGS. 

1 Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels com 
plere at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory 
and Foundry, Paterson, N. J. All orders addressed to the 
subscribers at Paterson, or 60 Wall street, New-York, 

will be promptly a t nded to. 

Also, CARS iene « ne 

Alsv, Flange Tires, turned complete. : 

8 ROGERS, KETCHUM, & GROSVENOR. 
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NEW-YORK, FEBRUARY 20, 1836, 


aG New-York, March 10th.—IJt will un- 
doubtedly be borne in mind by our readers, 





that the Journal is yet several weeks be- 
hind its regular time. This number (7) 
dated February 20th, is printed on the 10¢h 
of March. We shall be able however ina 
few wecks to recover the time lest. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the Re- 
port of the Baltimore and Susquehanna Rail. 


road Co., and that of the Commissioners of |! 


the Wabash and Erie Canal; and among seve- 
ral communications, that of A. C. respecting 
the Portsmouth and Roanoke Road. We 
are much indebted to him for the informa- 
tion so kindly given, and think that he may 
safely venture another without fear as to] 
our “ taking it in good part.” 

We would take this opportunity to say to 
our friend that we will be angry at no one, 
having the hardihood, the audacity, to send |} 
us information; on the contrary, “the 
smallest favors” in that way are thankfully 
yeceived: Reports, proceedings, charters, 





cpoceccoees, Eau 


= - + 
— — — 


land any sort of intelligence in reference to 


97||Canals, Railroads, and Mechanics in gene- 
Improved Rail-irack and Car-wheel....,......, 93 || 


j 


ral—in return, they shall have our hearty 
ithanks, and as much information as we can 


| 
|S 
| 
| 
} 
} 


Leap Ore.—We have now 


rive in return. } 


; 


before us, | 


ithrough the politeness of Joseph E. Bloom. | 


‘lead ove that we have ever seen. It was 
ltaken from a bed recently discovered in the| 
|tow n of Rossie, St. Lawrence Cov., in this| 
iState, which is believed to be inexhaustible) 
land of the richest kind. ‘The s 


fore us, it is believed, will yield 75 per cent. 


specimen be-| 


| field, E:q., one of the finest specimens of| 
Agriculture, &c ... dian Ai 


‘Phis discovery adds another to the many | 


| of first rate tead. 
| 


| powerful arguments which might before be} 


|used in favor of the Buack River Canage. Sia. 
stant. 


The Ogdensburg Times says that the 


lead mine at Rossie proves to be very rich|| 
*!\ in quality, and toa!] appearances inexhaust. 
‘ible ; and that, with the labor of four or five | 


|men about three weeks, an amount of three 
| hundred tons of ore, or thereabouts, has been 
‘uncovered, which will yield from 65 to 75 
| per cent. of pure lead. 
lacross the hills about two miles from the 
village of Rossie, being from one and a half 
to three anda half feet wide on the face, 
and appearances indicate that it extends to 


}a great depth. 





- 


Sour New-Je ‘rsey friends, notwithstand- 
ing their dread of monopolies, and in par- 
iticular of the Camden and Amboy Railroad 
‘and Delaware and Raritan Canal, have de-| 
‘termined, by their representati¥es in State) 
| Legivtatete assembicd, not to “abate the 
lnuisance;” in other words, the “proposi. 
ition” of the united Companies to sell out to 


2° 





| the State, has been rejected, 


| 


The vein stretches 





Some of those disposed to bring abcu 
such an arrangement, express regret that 
the bill should have been rejected at once, 


and without some attempt at amendment. 





We would call attention to the following 
advertisement :— 


PROPOSALS 


Are invited for excavating and removing earth at 
Throgs Point. ‘The whole quantity proposed to be 


|| removed at this time, amounting to between sixty and 


||eighty thousand cubic yards, will be divided into five 
sections, for each of which a separate contract will 
be éntered into. A semporary rail track, 4 or 5 rail 
|| cars, 12 wheel barrows, 18 casks, a plough, together 
with machinery and apparatus for loading two cars 
each wiih two cubic yards eyery 3 or 4 minutes, will 
be proyided for each section. 
Proposals are also inyited for laying stone of a large 
size in @ sea wall}. 
These proposals will be received until the 20th ine 


For particular information, apply to the Engineer's 
Office, et Governor’s Island, f 20-2 





Orrice Lone Istanp Ratrroap Co. 
New-York, March 1, 1836. 
NOTICE TO RAILROAD CONTRACTORS. 


Proposals for the Graduation, or formation of the Road 
Bed of a Division of the Long Island Railroad, ex- 
tending from Jamaica to Jericha, (a distance of about 
15 miles,) will be received, at the Office of the Co., 
No. 10 Front street, Brooklyn, from the 20th to the 
25th inst., during which period, those disposed to con 
tract, will obtain the requisite information, at the Of- 


fice m Brooklyn, or at Mr. Van Colt’s Tavern, in Ja* 


maica. 

Aso, will be received, on or before the 15th inst., 
Proposals for the construction of Car and Engine Hoy 
ses, to be ereeted in Jamaica, and in Bedford, or its vi 
cinity ; the plansof which, with specifications, willbe 
exhibited and explained, by Mr. T. C. 
office in Brooklyn. 


Gibbs, atth® 


By order of the Board of Directors. 
WILLIAM GIBBS MCNEILL, 
Engineer of the Company. 
JAMES P. KIRKWOOOD, 


m5-2w Resident Engineert 
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For the Railroad Journal. |possess some of these desiderata in great| 
perfection ; by one of the following descrip-| 
tion, it is believed they all may be obtained | 
at a moderate expense. 


BaLrimoreE, 16th Nov. 1835. 
D. K. Minor, Esq 
Sir,—The subscriber, having invented 
an improved Rail-track, and also an imn- 
proved Railroad Cur-wheel, is desirous, 
through the medium of your columns, to]| 
make known the general outlines of his}! 


- 
plans, and when his leisure will permit, a]| 
more detailed specification of them. | 


Improved Rail-track. 
Various plans have been adopted in the 
United States for the construction of Rail- 
tracks, each of which has its respective}| 


| 
advantages and disadvantages, and so ob- | 
vious 13 it that the advantage which one 
possesses Over the other, is gained by the]| 
sacrifice of some principle which it is de-|| 
sirable to maintain, that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to decide which is in the whole 
superlatively good. 

Some Engineers contend for the supe- 
riority of tacks made entirely of stone and 
iron, and rest their opinions on the impor- | 
tant fact of using no perishable materials. || 
Others believe that tracks made whelly | 
of wood and iron are generally the best, on|| 
account of their lesser first cost, and wear 
of the machinery which plies upon them. 

‘I'he objections to the former plans are, 
their unyielding nature, and their liability]| 
to short settles. ‘To the latter, their want 
of stiffness, and the perishable nature of| 
their component parts. 


| 
| 
. . | 
In the construction of Rail-tracks, it is 
desirable—F rst, ‘That their bearings should 


be of uniform solidity; second, That the rails 
which rest upon them should have their 


of each car passing over them, may at all||bedded in sand or gravel, three feet apart | 
times be distributed on at least three sup-|/from centre to centre lengthwise of the 
ports; third, That the foundations should|\track, and every fifth one extending en- 





1| 


be of unperishable materials, and no part of | lirely across the track. Their tops coincide 
them above the surface of the ground, so]/ with the surface of the ground. After they} 


that they may be stable, and not interfere 





be in them some spring, but not enough to}! 
make a perceptible increase of motive power 
necessary ; fifth, That any wood which is 
used in their construction should be ele- 
vated above the surface of the ground, its 
durability being decreased one-half by 


coming in contact with it; sixth, Thatthe]|surface of the rails. 
vesticle pressure of the cars should be nearly ‘inch southern yellow pine, strong pieces. | 
over the centres of the bearings and rails, | D, D, &c., 2 by 3 inch seasoned white oak 


so as to prevent a disposition to ult; 


ally tied, so as to counteract the disposi- | 


tion to spread; eighth, That they should]) their 
be so constructed as to offer the greatest ‘holes drilled for their reception in the stone 
possible facilities for adjustment. Many of ‘blocks, the holes nearest the centre of the| 
she tincks which have we constructed}'track to be 6, and those farthest from it 4; 
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Diagram No. 1 represents a longitudinal, 
jand diagram No. 2, a transverse section of, 
joints perfectly broken, so that the weight|/the rail-track. A, A, &c. are stone blocks 


have been brought to a bearing with a 
with the formation of a horse-path, where|| common maul, they are to be consolidated 
one is necessary ; fourth, That there should} py raising a given weight a given height, 


and letting it fall a given number of times! 
on each block ; the degree of conzolidation| 
to depend on the texture of stone. B, B,| 
&c., locust rests, 1 foot 9 inches long, by 6| 
inches wide, by 3 or 4 inches deep, the| 
depth to regulate the level of the upper| 
C, C, &c., 6 by 6| 


E, E, &c., iron plate rails, spiked 
seventh, That the rails should be occasion-|| with 5 inch spikes to the timber below 

F, F, &c., inch screw bolts, bent at} 
lower ends and inserted in oblique) 





inches deep. G, G, &c., iron plates 10 
inches square, by 4 an inch deep, prevent- 
ing the screw bolts from approaching each 


jother at their bases, and affording a smooth 


bearing for the locust rests. H, H, &c., 
won caps 2} inches wide by } an inch 
thick, confining the oak strips in their 
right position on the string, preventing 
them from ‘splitting, and preventing the 
screw bolts from separating at their tops. 
I, I, &c., plates on which the plate rails 


rest at their joinings, provided with a 


shoulder equal in height to the thickness 

of the iron rail, which confines them in 
'|their proper position at their joining, and 
|| hooks their joints. 


It is proposed to consolidate the stone 
blocks with an engine fixed on a carriage, 
s0 arranged as to raise two weights at once, 
and provided with an anchor fixed in ad- 
vance, to which a cord is to be attached, 
from a drum on the engine, by means of 
which the carriage can easily be moved 


||forwards: a further description of the en- 
| gine is deferred for the present. It is be- 
jlieved that great advantage will result from 


this mode of consolidating the blocks, and 
that it is the only mode by which they can 
be got of uniform solidity. What shght 


||\dressing is necessary for the reception of 


the plates may be done after they are down, 
and it will be perceived that a variation in 
their height will only involve the necessity 
of varying the length of the screws, and 
the thickness of the locust rests. That 
uniformity in the size, and shape of the 


| blocks which is common, is rendered unim- 


portant by this mode of construction. A 
track well laid in this manner, on dry solid 
ground, can settle but little, if it settles at 
all, and in case of settles can be restored 
with facility to its proper position by loose- 
ning the screws, and inserting a piece of 
timber under the locust rests. The bite 
which the screw bolts have on the stone, 
effectually prevents them from drawing out, 
yet they can be removed with great ease 
when necessary. In case heavy iron rails 
are used, the white oak strips are unneces- 
sary; if the road be much curved, it may 
be economical to use a heavy iron rail for 
the exterior, and a plate rail with oak 
strips, for the interior rail of the curve. 


Improved Car-wheel. 


Diagram No. 3 represents a double 
flanged car-wheel; a is the cylindrical part 
of the wheel, ) the cone, and ¢ and d the 
flanges. The object of the double flange 
is to decrease the liability of cars to run off 
the track. Each of the flanges we will 
suppose of the usual depth. Now suppose 
an obstruction on the rail which would 





raise the wheel high enough to clear the 
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first flange, that flange would fall on the || 
top of the rail, and the wheel for a moment 
would roll on it, but with such an increased 
diameter as would restore it in half a revo- 
lution to its proper position. The effect of 
this is so obvious and simple, that a further 











} 


description is deemed unnecessary. 
Respectfully, 
D. 


Ss. STEELE. 


In our last we referred to the New-Castle 
Manufacturing Company. We now give 
the names of the gentlemen who have the 
direction and management, and the Agent's 
circular. 


DirecTors. 
Geo. B. Rodney, President 
John Muody 
Thomas Stockton 
Charles I. DuPont, of Brandywyne. 
William D. Lewis, of Philadelphia. 
James Cowper, jr., Secretary aud Treasurer. 
E. A. G. Young, Superintendent. 
John D. Bird, Assistant Superintendent. 


( of New-Casile. 


Mr. Young, who has charge of the whole 
establishment, is, we understand, an expe- 
rienced and successful builder of Locomo- 
tive Engines, and an able and skilful me- 


chanic. From his talent and character there 


can be no doubt, we should think, as to the 
quality of the work which he shall send 
forth from the Company’s shop. 


New-Castite Founpry anv Locomo- 
tive Encine Manuracrory, 
PORATED BY THE STATE oF De ta- 
WARE, WITH A CAPITAL OF TWO HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


The subscriber has the pleasure to an- 
nounce that he is now ready to receive and 
execute in the shortest and best manner, and 
at the most reasonable rates, all orders con. 
nected with the business of the establish- 
ment. Particular attention will be pid to 
the manufacture of Locomotive Enatnes, | 
which will be warranted equal in every re- 
spect, toany others, whether imported or |, 
made in this country. | 

The works consist of Machine shops,) 
upon a large scale, and extensive Foundries | 
for furnishing Castings of every description 
both in Iron and Brass. They are situated 
in the south-western section of the town of 
New-Castle, directly upon the New-Castle| 
and Frenchtown Rail Road, which forms a 
part of the great thoroughfare from North 
to South, and upon the bold waters of the 
Delaware River. This last circumstance 
gives great advantages over most similar 
establishments. All manufactured articles 
may be shipped trom this port to any sec- 
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| 
| 


Incor-|' 


‘success as a scraper in removing snow, Six 
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Cotton, Tobacco, aud Paper Rollers and \ 
Screws, 
Jack Screws, Screw and Lever Presses, | 
Heavy Wrought Iron Work, of all kinds, 
connected with Factories, Railroads, Steam- 
boats, &c., 
Railroad Work, such as Wheels from 
thirty inches to five feet diameter, with cast | 
Naves and Felloes, and wrought Spokes and | 
Rims, with any}frequired depth of Flange 
and width of ‘Tread, 
Cast Wheels, (chilled,) of any pattern and | 
|size, with Axles fitted, Switches, Frogs, &c.,|| 
ready to insert, i} 
Brass and Iron Castings, such as Cylin- | 
| 
| 


} 
| 


iders, Pipes, Fly Wheels, and Shatts, Bed 
| Plates, Kettles, Retorts, &c. Ke. 
Shipments made, and Insurances effect- 
ed, (if desired,) without charge of commis- 
Sion. Epwarp A. C. Young, 
Superintendent. 


| New-Castle, Del., March 1, 1836. 


New-Jersey Raitroap.—-Notwith- 
tanding the violent snow storm on Wednes- 
day, the 17th inst., the locomotive “ New- 
\ark,” performed her regular trips through in 
gallant style. Buy out the Monopoly, or 
‘not, the admirable location, and great advan- 
‘tages to be derived from this road through 
ito Philadelphia, ought tg be completed.— 
|The “ People” ask it! Four passenger 
\cars arrived in Rahway, on Saturday, with 
|over over one hundred passengers. The 
whereabout of the termination of the Rail- 
/road presented quite a lively scene.—[ Rah- 
\way Advocate. | 

We learn from a gentleman who arrived | 
in Newark from Trenton yesterday after- 
noon, that the new locomotive of the N. J. 
Railroad Co., called the “ New-Jersey,” 
tuaversed the road finely, at the rate of a mile 
in three or four minutes, notwithstanding the 
deep snow. A simple machine, invented 
by L. A. Sykes, Esq., Engineer of this 
road, placed in advance of the front wheels 
of the locomotive, operates with complete 


Ss 
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or eight inches in depth, with but little inter- 
ruption. Passengers who left Trenton in 
the Camden and Amboy Railroad yesterday, 
an hour in advance of the U. S. Mail line, 
did not arrive here till this evening. —[ New- 
ark Daily Adv., Saturday, Feb. 29th. ] 

In addition to the above, we are author- 
ized to state, that not a single trip has been 
lost on the above road during the severe 
part of the winter; and we would further 
add, that the whole of the work has been 
done with a single locomotive engine. 

This circumstance speaks much for the in- 


‘}communication between 


_genuity, enterprise, and perseverance of the 
| 

agents upon the Road, and also does credit 
'to the maker of the engine, Mr. Baldwin, of 


tion of the country, even during the severi- 
ties of an ordinary winter season. Its posi- 
tion the Rail Road, also, renders it-easy ot 





access, from every quarter, to those who 
may wish to visit the Factories. It is the 
determination of the subscriber to furnish 
no artiele but of the very best materials and 
workmanship. 

Besides the Locomotive Engines, the sub- 
seriber will manufacture : 

High and Low Pressure Steam Boat and 
Stationary Engines, 

Wrought Iron and Copper Boilers, of all 


descriptions, 
Do. Do. Water Tanks. 
Sugar Mille, Rollers, 





Do. 
&e. 





Philadelphia. 








RAILROAD AND CANAL INTELLI- 
GENCE. * 








| 
NEW-JERSEY. 


Much imterest is excited throughout the| 


| 
State bythe. propesed purchase of the| 


ware and Raritan Canal. The subject is 


now before the Legislature. 


MARYLAND. 

Tue Port-Deposite Rartroap Com- 
pany.—This great and {important work, in 
the consummation of which our city is so 
deeply interested, is now undergoing an 
investigation before a Committee of the 
House of Delegates, with the view of de- 
termining whether some other route than 
the one selected by Mr. Latrobe could not 
have been occupied with equal advantage. 

We regret that the House should have 
deemed the ceremony of such an examina- 
|tion necessary or expedient, because it 
lwould seem to us, that the selection of a 
route must rest, entirely and exclusively, 
| with the Company, independent of any con- 
‘trol, except the expressed restrictions of its 
charter, or the implied prohibitions of law. 
The credit due to the charters granted by 
the State, and which it is the interest of 
every man to maintain, cannot be strength- 
ened and may be seriously impaired abroad, 
by such Legislative inquiries. 

As the Legislature, however, have com- 
menced, we hope they will bring the matter 
to an early decision, and leave the corpora- 
tion to enjoy its franchises for its own be- 
nefit and for the good, not only of our 
growing city, but of the Nation. Such is 
our view of the true end and influence of 
this Railroad, as a link in the great chain of 
the North and 
South. 


OHIO. 

CincinnaTrt AND CuaRLestown Rattr- 
ROAD.—Great rejoicings took place in Cin- 
cinnati and the adjoining town when intelli- 
gence of the final passage of the Railroad 
bill reached them. 

KENTUCKY. 

Tre Internat Improvement Bit, 
which was introduced by Mr. Guthrie, and 
has passed the Senate, provides for a reor- 
ganization of the Board of Internal Improve- 
ment, by which the services of disinterested 
and practical men will be secured, and 
makes the following appropriations :—~ 
For the improvement of the Ken- 

tucky river to the Three 

Forks, by locks and dams, 
For the improvement of the navi- 

gation of Sandy river, and the 

West Fork thereof, 

Forthe improvement of the Cum- 
berland river from Laurel 
Creek to the Tennessee line, 

For the construction of locks 
and dams in Green and Barren 
rivers, below Bowling Green, 

For the improvement of the navi- 
gation of the Three Forks of 
Kentucky, 

For slack water navigation on 
Licking river, 

For theimprovement of the navi- 
gation of Bayou du Chien, 
$1,500—for the improvement 
of the navigation of Panther 
Creek, $2,500—but one half 


$200,000 


12,000 


30,000 


100,000 


8,000 


100,000 





Camden amd Amboy Railread and Dele-! 


of said money yr, under the 
direction of the” Beard of In- 
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ternal Improvement, be appli- 

ed to the improvement of two 

important roads, if deemed cx- 

pedient, 4,000 
For stock in the Lexington and 

Ohio Railroad Co.—to assist 

in constructing the line be- 

tween Louisville and Frank- 

fort, 200,000 





$554,000 

In addition to this, the bill places under 
the direction of the Board of Internal Im- 
provement, all monies arising from the old 
Bank of Kentucky, and the Bank of the 
Commonwealth, &c. There can be no 
doubt, we suppose, of the passage of the bill 
through the House. 

We are unable to say what amount will be 
appropriated to Turiupike Roads, but sup- 
pose it will not fall short of four or five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 


MICHIGAN. 

Detroit ann St. Josern River Rai- 
ROAD.—At a mecting of the Directors of the 
Detroit and St. Joseph River Railroad, 
held at the Bank of Michigan last evening, 
it was 

Resolved, That this Board will put under 
contract so many miles of the Railroad, as 
the means furnished by the Stockholders will 
permit. 

Resolved, That if twenty thousand dollars 
be added by the citizens of Ann Arbor to the 
sium already subscribed, it will,in the opinion 
of this Board, be sufficient, with the sum so 
subscribed, to construct the Road as farwest 
as Ann Arbor. 

Resolved, That the Chief Engineer be 
directed to commence the construction of 
the Railroad on some section as staked out 
between Detroit and Dearborn, forthwith. 


FAR WEST. 

Rartroap West or tHe Mississipe1.— 
The people of St. Louis, Missouri, are 
about projecting a Railroad from that place 
to Fayette, upwards of a hundred miles west 
of the Mississippi. The cost, it is supposed, 
will not exceed $5000 per mile, and great 
advantages to the trade of St. Louis are ex- 
pected to flow from the measure, if adopted. 

It is thus that our Western brethren are 
supplying the links of that great chain of 
Railroad communication, which before the 
end of this century, will probably be unbro- 
ken between the Atlantic seaboard and the 
furthest limits of habitation in the West.— 
The Atlantic and Pacific Railroad will one 
day be the name of that splendid whole, of 
which the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is 
now one of the parts. 


AsuTabuLta, Warren ano East Li- 
verPoot Raitroap.—We have before us 
the act to incorporate the Ashtabula, War- 
ren and East Liverpool Railroad Company. 
The triends of this important work, which 
is to connect Lake Ene with the Ohio river, 
by a short, direct and feasible route, will be 


gratified to learn, by a perusal of the char-| 


ter, that its provisions are liberal, and such 
as cannot fail to be satisfactory to capitalists 
who are desirous of investing their funds in 
the sto. k of the Company. We believe this 


\|route possesses advantages not equalled, 
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certainly not excelled, by any other between 
Lake Erie and the Ohio. The whole 
length of the road is only about 96 miles, 
passing through a remarkably level country, 
abounding in materials necessary for the 
construction of the work. The Southern 
part of the route, which is decidedly the 
most difficult, has recently been surveyed 


following is an extract from the engineer’s 
report, dated at East Liverpool, Colum- 
biana Co., January 16, 1836: 

“IT procured excellent levelling instru- 
ments and all the necessary assistance, and 
proceeded to level the only Railroad route 
from the river that is considered eligible 
within the limits of this county, namely, 
from East Liverpool by the valley of Car- 
penter’s Run, to the summit between the 
river and Beaver creek, called Houstor’s 
summit; from thence down the valley of 
\Hogle Run, to Frederickstown, near the 
|mouth of the east branch of Beaver, which 





the route to the Lake, i. e. that part that is 
by some considered impracticable. 

The final result of said level was more 
flattering than its greatest friends had anti- 
cipated. 

I found the fall both ways from the sum- 
mit to be very uniform, and after deducting 
25 feet for a cut, and 45 feet for a bridge 
at Frederickstown, (both of which can be 


can be overcome at 33 feet per mile from 
the flat at Liverpool, and 31 feet per mile 
to the creek.” 


rickstown only four and one-eighth miles. 
From thence to the Lake ridge the country 
presents nearly a level surface ; and from 
the Lake to the ridge it has been ascertain- 
ed that a road may be constructed with an 
ascent which renders the use of locomotive 


another column that books will be opened 
March next. 


ILuinois AND Micuican Canat.—The 
following notice shows that this important 




















work is to be commenced and prosecuted 
| with vigor. Chicago—the city of Cuica- 


|Go, as it will soon be called—will soon feel 
lits influences. We cannot at this distance 
see how any portion of the State can op- 
pose such a work. 


To Conrtrractors.—Notice is hereby 


to take contracts on the Illinois and Michi- 
gan Canal, that the Board of Commission- 
ers have determined to commence that work 
as early in the spring as circumstances will 
permit. The Engineers will commence 


will have several sections ready for contract 
by the firstof May. It is therefore expected 








ithat definite proposals will be reeeived from 


by a competent engineer, and found not only || 
practicable, but of easy construction. The 


embraces the whole of the difficult part of 


effected without difficulty,) that the summit |} 


The distance from Fast Liverpool to} 
Houston’s summit is only three and three- || 
fourth miles; and from thence to Frede-|| 
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ithat date to the first of June. In the mean 
time the Board invite an early inspection of 
that part of the route to Chicago, and will 
afford any information that may be required 
\of them. 

' All communications will be addressed to 
“The Board of Commissioners of the Hli- 
vnois and Michigan Canal, at Chicago.” 

By order of the Board. 


Jor, Mannine, Secretary. 
Jan. 20, 1836. 





'RAILROAD CONVENTION AT WINDSOR, VT- 

Pursuant to public notice, a Convention 
was held at Windsor, Vt., on Wednesday, 
the 20th day of January, 1836, for the pur- 
pose of taking preliminary measures for the 
construction of a Railroad through the Val- 
leys of the Connecticut and Passumpsic 
Rivers to the St. Lawrence; connecting 
with New-Haven and New-York. 

At ten o’clock, A. M., above one hundred 
and sixty gentlemen, from the States of 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New-Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Canada, assembled aud 
took seats as members of the Convention. 

On motion of C. Coolidge, Esq., the 
Convention proceeded to the election of a 
President; and Exipuacet Averitt, Exq., 
of Hartford, Ct., was chosen, and took the 
Chair. 

On motion, Mr. Eratrus Fairsanks, of 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., and Mr. Joun C. Hor- 
BROOK, of Brattleborough, Vt., were elected 
Vice Presidents, and took seats as such. 

On motion, Messrs. I. W. Huspsarp and 
Jo. D. Harcn, of Windsor, Vt., were ap- 
pointed Secretaries. 

After the appointment of officers, Com- 
mittees were appointed to report upon, 

Ist. The practicability of constructing 
the proposed Road. 

2d. The resources of the territory fall- 





for subscription for stock on the 3ist of 


given to all persons who may feel disposed || 


their surveys about the 10th of Mareh, and 


ing within the influence of its route. 
3d. Its importance in a national point of 


||view—as a portion of a continuous line of 
| 


; : ; ae Tei 
power on this part of the route perfectly |;communication through the Union. 
practicable and easy. It will be seen by| 


4th. For procuring charters not yet ob- 


the advertisement of the Commissioners in| tained, and the uniting with companies al- 


| ready incorporated. 
5th. To draft resolutions. 


6th. For correspondence and _publica- 


| 


|| tion. 
|| 7th. To ascertain the amount of availa- 
ble water power of the Connecticut and its 
tributaries, from tide water, and also of the 
istreams descending to the St. Lawrence, in 
‘the vicinity of the termination of this Road. 
From the reports of the Committees un- 


lder the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 7th resolutions, we 
‘make such extracts as we deem of ,eneral 
‘interest, omitting all such parts of the re- 
‘ports and proceedings as are common to all 


similar assemblages. 
: 


The report, or address, or rather APPEAL, 
‘of the Committee under the 6th resolution, 
‘to the inhabitants who will be so generally 
benefitted by the construction of the Road, 
is so just, so appropriate, and indeed, so 
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eloquent, and so equally appropriate to ma-|| per mile less than the estimates of a Road 
that we shall! Samer to the Worcester and Providence | 
Roads. 

‘The estimated expense of a Road, the 
| Whole distance, constructed upon the plan 
in consequence of the interruption of the |) first mentioned, ‘wouk lamount t0$3,705,000 | 
Upon the last mentioned plan, 1,995,000 
|| Making a saving in expense, of $1,710,000 

C. Coolidge, Esq. submitted the follow-|| | “ft is well known that the surveys of 
ing resolution, which was read and adopted: | || Messrs. Hutchinson nnd Clinton were maile 

‘Resolve d, That Col. James Stevens, of ||for a then contemplated Canal, and of ne- 
Newport, R. fos Engineer, P. LH. Knowlton, |) ¢ essily must have been confined to the 
of Lower Canada, and Chs. H. Peaslee,|! streams; but in a survey for a Railroad it 


Esq., of Concord, N. H., be invited to take 


ny other parts of the country, 


endeavor to give it entire in a subsequent) 





number, our columns being, for the present, | 


Journal, by the late fire, c lad with in-| 


teresting subjects long delayed. 





|is highly probable to your Committee that 

seats in the Convention, and assist in the!!the route will be varied in many essential 
}| Particulars. 

“Your Committee further report, from 

the best mformation they have been able to 


deliberations of the same. 


Col. J. Stevens, from the Committee ap- 
pointed by virtue of the first resolution, 


made the follow ing report, which was read Jol iain, thi ; the route from the pas of Cana- 


and accepted : 


“The Committee beg leave to report :-—|| 
the same is high-|/ 
that they have had under'|| 
Hutchinson |} 
through the valley of the Connecticut River}! 


“"lhat, in their opinion, 
ly practicable ; 
consileration the survey of Mr. 


fre:n Hartford, ia Connecticut, to MeIndoe’s| 
Falls, in Barnet, Vermont, near the mouth 
of Passumpsic River, a distance of about) 
220 miles, and the survey of De Witt Clin-| 
ton, Jr. from thence to Canada line on Lake 
Meinphremagog, a distance of about 65) 
miles, showing a plan and profile of the 
country, surveyed for a canal on said route, | 
being the same which is now contemplated | 
fora Railroad. Knowing those gentleme n| 
to be profession ul engineers of high respec- | 
tabilitv, your Comiasttee have not hesitated 
to eo:ne to the conclusion, unanimously, 
that, so far as rise and fall are to be regard | 
ed, no unusual obstacle is presented ; that,| 
fur 96 gTeat an extent, the route is uncoin-| 
monly level, and that there is no one point) 
of ebstruciion in the whole extent that may | 
not be readily overco.ne, and thit without | 
serious expense. 

“That, m reference to the soil, in add:- 
tion to the knowledge possessed by 
Corami‘tee individvally, they have acquired 
such information as has been within their) 
reach, and feel confident in affirming that! 
throughout the whole route, the earth is 
feasible and of easy excavation—and that| 
all the materials for constructing a Railroad| 
are found abundant and cheap upon every| 
part of the line. 

“ Your Committee report, in reference to} 
the expense of constructing said Railroad, 
on the most permanent and approved plan. 
sinilar to the Boston, Worcester, and Provi-| 
dence Roads, that the costs of ‘supe rstruc- 
ture, exclusive of grading, will be eight! 
thousand dollars per mile, for a single track, | 
including the turn-outs ; and that the gra-| 
ding, on an average, will not exeecd five! 
thousand dollars per mile for a double track, 
including masonry, bridging, enzineering, 
and all contingent expenses. But, con-|, 
sidering the abundance of timber in the vi-| 
cinity of the route, suitable for constructing) 
a Railroad, and the facility of obtaining the | 
sane, other plans equally practicable and] 
far less expensive, might be advantageous-| 
ly adopted. The superstructure of the| 
Road with timber, without rubble-stone,| 





ida to St. Johns. a distance of about sevent y 
| miles, intersecting the Champlain and St. 
Lawrence Railroad, is highly practicable, 
and through a level and fertile country, and 
1at from the well known enterprise of the 
inhabitants of the eastern townships in the 
Province of Lower Canada, should the now 
contemplated Railroad be extenled to the 
Province line, a communication would 
oon be opened from that terminus to Mon- 
‘real, and that the expense of constructing 
the same will not exceed the 
mate; and they further report, that there 
is another route in conte mplation from the 
Province line through the valley of the St. 
Francis to the St. Lawrence, in the direc- 
tion of Quebec, which is represented to be 
equally practicable, and affording equal fa- 

cilities. JaMES STEVENS, 
for the Coimiittee. 


Charles M. Emerson, from the Commit- 
tee raised under the second resolution, made 
he following report, and the same was 
read and accepted. 

“The Committee beg leave to report :-— 

“That, from the nature and magnitude 

he subject, the materials to be combined, 
ind the great variety and extent of infor- 
nation necessary to do it justice, they found 
it impossible to furnish, in the short time 
illowed them, a statemant which would at 
once comprehend and elucidate the objects 
of the reference. ‘To form an estimate of 
he vast and inexhaustible resources of the 
valley of the Connecticut, its whole surface 
should be attentively surveyed; full ab- 
stracts should be returned from every town, 
contaming the amount of articles purchased 
|| for home constimption, and sold for consump- 
tion elsewhere ; its capacities for improve- 
ment and production should be ascertained ; 
its mineral wealth should at least be par- 
tially explored ; its streams should be accu- 
rately guaged, and the power of its waters 
examined; while its natural advantages, 
unrivalled in any other section of the coun- 
try, should be presented and shown to be 
available. Such an estimate must be the 
result of patient and industrious inquiry, 
and, with its details, would fill a volume. 
Your Committee, therefore, could do no 
more than approach the threshhold of the 
duties assigned them, and point out the 
more obvious features of the route. 

“The enterprise con‘emplated, 


forerome esti- 


7 


is, the 


might be constructed for six thousay I dollars|jopening a communication for passengers 


Jand freight from the cities New-York 

New-Haven, and aera ae collate wally 
from Boston, with the cities of Montreal 
and Quebee ; creating, shrohgh @e valleys 
of the Connecticut and Passurmpsie River 

a pleasant, convenient and expeditions tho 
roughfare the Atlan 
tic and the St It contemplates 
lmakine e asily accessible an extensive sec- 
tion of country, 
agricultural and manufacturing operations, 
but whose remote situation from the 
board markets now render those resources 
ina degree unavailable. ‘The face of the 
lcountry receding from the hilly, 
lait not mountamous—the soil is rich are! 


between the cities of 
Lawrence 


abounding in resources for 


Sein- 


rivers 





durable, and as it respects the middle and 
northern parts, the heights are capable of 
cultivation quite to their summits. In ma- 


points the Connecticut River affords 
|water power in abundance, while its tribu- 
taries, almost without exception, are availa- 
lble for hydraulic purposes, at short dis- 
itances, through nearly the whole course, 
furnishing sites fur long and contmuous 
llines of manufacturmeg establishments. And 
perhaps it would not be hazardous to pre- 
dict, that should the proposed Railroad be 
lcompleted, the middle and northern sections 
of the route would, at no remote period, be- 
come the great manufacturmg mart of this 
continent. 


jlLy 


“It may be here added, that the country 
to be traversed by the Read abounds 
suitable materials for the construction of a 
Railroad, such cedar, tamarac, pine, 
eranite, &c., while in the northern part of 
Vermont, and near the contemplated route, 
inexhaustible vems of iron ore have been 
discovered, and companies of heavy capi- 
talists have already commenced the manu- 
facture of ron on an extensive scale. 


as 


“It is evident that one great source of 
revenue to stockholders m the preposed 
Railroad, must be the transportation of 
freieht. Of the amount of produce and 
merchandise, which would find their way 
from the valley itself and the avenues lead- 
ing thereto, over the Road, the Comunittee 
could furnish no satisfactory or accurate es- 
tunate, as they had no data before them by 
which they could be governed with. much 
certainty; but from the known character 
and »,"1ysical advantages of the valley, 
vast business already transacted therein, 
the numerous manafactories operation, 
and the great quantity of produce exported 
annually, they feel warranted m giving it 
their’ opinion, that the Road would 
be well supported by tolls receivable from 
freight alone, of the tolls to be 
derived from passengers. From a_ report 
submitted to the subscribers for procuring 
a survey of the Western Railroad, extend- 
ing from Worcester to the Hudson River, 
prepared by their engmmeer after along and 
critical investigation, it appears. that the 
number of mhabitants within the territory 
to be affected by said road, is. not far from 
220,000—the amount of freight _ which in 
all probability would be transported over 
the Road would exceed 148,000 tons— 
while the tolls receivable from passengers, 
per annum, would exceed $170,000, The 


the 


as 


exclusive 





present population of the district fallmg 


within the infivence of our contemplated 
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Road, will not fall much short of 500,000 
inhabitants. In 1830, the three counties 
in Massachusetts bordering on the river 
contained 91,394 inhabitants—the four 
western counties of New-Hampshire 93,755 
—and the six eastern counties of Vermont, 
135,586. ‘The arnmount of business trans- 

acted in the district alluded to, 1s unques- 
tionably as great in proportion to the num- 
ber of inhabitants, as that transacted in the 
territory over which the route for the West- 
ern Railroad was surveyed, and taking the 
above report as a basis, from which some 
estimate may be made, and giving the same 
proportion of tonnage to the number of in- 
habitants within the influence of the con- 
templated route, there can scarcely be less}, 
than 400,000 tons to be transported over 
the Road. Full returns from a few towns, 
and partial returns from some others, fully 
sanction the above estimate, which your|| 
Committee believe to be far below the whole 
truth. 

“ Much statistical information was com- 
municated by members of the Convention 
to the Committee, which they had not time}| 
to incorporate into a report, and indeed || 
they found it impracticable to do so with]; 
reference to any general result; but they 
selected the following as affording some in- 
dication of what nay be expected from the}) 
entire region. ‘The annual exports and 
imports from the town of Derby, Vt., con- 
taining 1400 inhabitants, and bordering on 
Canada line, exceed 200 tons—from Bar- 
net, with about 1800 inhabitants, over 370 
tons—from Coventry, Vt., with about 800 
inhabitants, 166 tons—frora Brownington, 
Vt., with 500 inhabitants, about 60 tons— 
from Barton, Vt., with 1000 inhabitants, 
112 tons—from the manufacturing village 
of Bradford, Vt., 1500 tons—from Lyndon, 
Vt., with 1800 inhabitants, 300 tons—from || 
Glover, Vt., with 1200 inhabitants, 120— 
tons—from two establishments in St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., whose operations are connected, 
500 tons—from one in Brattleborough, 250 
tons, and from one in Stratford, Vt., the 
copperas works, 2200 tons. It is proper 
to remark, that no returns were received 








\fare the easiest and most direct to and from 
lthe St. Lawrence ; no doubts could be enter- | 
tained, that another large source of revenue 
| would be derived from passengers. 


“OC. M. Emerson, for Committee.” 


George T. Davis, from the Committee 
‘on the 3d resolution, made the following re- 
iport, which was read and accepted. 


The Committee beg leave to report :— 

“ The brief space allowed to your Com- 
‘mittee for the making of their report, will, 
‘prevent them from giving more than a gene-| 
ral view of the subject committed to them. 
A great deal, indeed, of the evidence which || 
Ihas been or will be presented to the meet- 
jing by other Committees, will apply to this 
‘subject also. The territory which the pro-| 
posed Road will travese, and whose inhabi- 
tants will be directly and lar gely benefitted | 
‘by it, is three hundred miles in extent; it 
is, beyond comparison, the most fertile dis- 
itrict in New-England; it possesses water 
‘power, (furnished by the magnificent river 
from which it is named, and by the tributa- 
ries of that river,) enough, it is believed, to 
drive all the looms now in operation in the 
|Union ; it supports a population equal to} 
one sixteenth of the entire population of the 
United States; and itis capable of support- 
ing ten times that number, if the facilities 
iw hich have been given by nature shall be 
‘improved and rendered available by the art 
and enterprise of man. ‘The welfare of so 
large a population—the development of 
|such great resources, cannot be an unwor- 
thy object of protection to a government 
\which seeks, by reasonable attention to the 
claims of each section, to promote the com- 
|mon prosperity of the whole. 


‘“ But there are epecial as well as general 
reasons which, in the opinion of your Com- 
liane, make this enterprise a matter of pe- 
iculiar interest to the General Government. 
This Road will run straight from the sea- 


ernment. Should we continue at peace 
with that government, a traffic and inter- 





from the large towns on the river, and that 
the amount of tons exported and imported 
from and to the same would doubtless ex- 
eved the foregoing average. The expenses 
of transportation to and from the «:stern 
counties of Vermont, will average at least 
$20 per ton, and the expense per ton, from|| 
Hartford, Ct., to Springfield, Mass., a dis- 
tance of only 26 miles, is two dollars per 
ton. Some idea, therefore, can be formed 
from the above facts, of one source of in- 
come from the Road. 


“In regard to the number of passengers 
who would probably take this route, your|| 
Committee had no facts on which an esti-|! 
mate could be founded, but when we con- 
sider, that the population of the district is 
already great, and fast increasing, that its 
connection, in a business point of view, with 
other sections of country is intimate, that 
its various, grand, and picturesque scenery, 
and the beauties of the route, woutd be in- 
ducements to parties trav elling for health or 
pleasure, that the water communication 
with Montreal and Quebec is sealed up five 
months in the year, rendering tl is thorough- 


course of the most profitable kind, with the, 
subjects of that government, will receive a/| 
linighty impulse from this work, and will 
[have a tendency to secure, by a strong ad- 
ditional bond of mutual interest and intima 
cy, the present friendly relations between 
\the two countries. This remark will ap- 
iply with still greater force to the ve 
\w hich this and other similar works, 
which this is but a continuation, will h: ive 
lon the relations of the several] States of our 
|Union. Composed, as that Union is, of 
| many sovereignties, spread over so w ide an 
jextent of country, and embodying many 
icontending interests, there is much reason 
lwhyevery: well- wisher to his country should 
‘hail the progress of improvements which, | 
\by breaking down the barriers to sect ional | 
|intercourse, diminish the operation of sec- 
tional animosity or prejudice. And your 
Committee eannot but hope that this enter- 
prise,—though its direct object is merely to 
meet the wants of the inhabitants of this 
valley, to increase their intercourse, and to| 
develope their resources —will, neverthe-| 








board to the frontier of a neighboring gov-| 


less, receive aid from the General Govern- 
ment, proportionate to the benefits which, | 
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if successful, it is likely to afford to the 
Union at large. 
All which is submitted per order. 
“Geo. T. Davis, for Committee.” 


Thursday, Jan. 21. 
F. E. Phelps, from the Special Com- 
mittee appointed to ascertain and report 





|the amount of available water-power with- 


im the range of the proposed Road, submit- 


‘|ted the following report, which was read 


and accepted: 
“Your Committee, to whom was refer- 


i|red the subject of water-power within the 





Valley of Connecticut River and its tribu- 
lary streams, as also the water-power with- 
in the valleys of the streams runniug north 
from the head waters of Passumpsic River, 
with instructions to report generally as to 
| he probable amount of said water- -power, 
‘having given to the subject such considera- 
‘tion as the limited time would allow, re- 
Is spectfully report :— 

“That, in estimating the water-power, 
your Committee have based the estimates 
upon the quantity of water running in the 
rivers and streams at low water: and inas- 
much as the quantity of water passing 
lover the falls upon Connecticut River at 
low water below Bellows Falls, is considera- 
bly greater than the quantity passing over 
the falls located above Bellows Falls, the 
average of the whole is set somewhat high- 
ler than the quantity passing at that place. 
It will also be perceived that the surplus 
quantity of water running at periods of 
high water, as also the quanuty of water 
running in the streams for two or three 
months in the spring of the year, are not 
taken into the account, although in many 
instances a large amount of power derived 


'|from the spring and other high water, is not 


only available for many purposes, but actu- 
ally used in the manufacture of lumber and 
other branches of business requiring only 
an occasional power. 
“For the purpose of bringing the esti- 
rate into a convenient shape, and placing 
itin such a light as to be readily understood, 
and easily compared wiih other power of a 
sunilar kind, your Committee have estitna- 
ted the quantity of water by the number of 
cotton mills it is capable of operating, esti- 
mating each coiton mill at 4,000 spindles. 
“ From the level of the water in the pond 
above the dam at McIndoe’s Falls to the 
level of tide-water at low tide opposite the 
ty of Hartford, the whole fall in Connecti- 
cut River is 449 feet 6 inches—of this 449 
feet 270 feet is estimated at the dains at 
McIndoe’s Falls, Dodge’s Falls, White 
River Falls, Quechee Falls, Bellows Falls, 
Miller’s Falls, South Hadley Falls, and 
| Enfield Falls, and the remaining 179 feet 6 
inches is distributed in unequal proportions 
jalong the whole extent of the river between 
'|the several dams. 

“ Without taking into consideration any 
proportion of the 179 feet 6 inches, a con- 
siderable part of which could be rendered 
| available by the construction of dams, the 
Rar ag have founded their estimates 

upon the 270 feet fall at the several dams. 
|| Supposing the fall required for each set of 
manufactories to be 15 feet, predicating the 
estimates upon the quantity of water used 
at Lowell, and averaging the quantity of 
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water in the river, your Committee are of 
the opinion that each fall of 15 feet would|| 
furnish sufficient water to operate 20 manu- 
factories or cotton mills of 4,000 spindles 
each. If this estimate is correct, the avail- 
able water-power from and including McIn- 
doe’s Falls to tide-water, would be sufficien! 
to operate 360 cotion m:lls—or one million || 
four hundred and forty thousand spindles. 
“In the amount of available power in the}! 
valleys of the tributary streams, your Com-|| 
mittee found considerable difficulty in com- 
ing atany satisfactoryresult. This difficul- 
ty arose from the want of correct informa- 
tion as to the fall upon the several streams, 
and also from want of information as to the 
quantity of water in each stream in times 
of drought. After giving to the subject 
such attention and making such examina- 
tion as the limited time and means would 
allow, your Committee come to the conclu- 
sion that the water in the Farmington, 
Westfield, Chickopee, Manhan, Deerfield, 
Miller’s, Ashuelot, West, Cold, Saxon, 
Williams, Black, Little Sugar, Sugar, Mas- 
com, Quechee, White, Ompompanoosuc, 
Waits, Wells, Ammonoosuc, and Passump 
sic Rivers, together with Connecticut River 
above Mclndoe’s Falls, and including about 
fifty brooks and mill streams, (taking in‘o}) 
eonsideration the great amount of fall in 
many of the principal of these streame,)||_ 
would yield a power sufficient to operate 
720 cotton mills or 2,880,000 spindles. 
“The estimate of the water-power in the 
valleys of the streams running north from 
the head waters of the Passumpsic and 
emptying into Lake Memphremagog, in-|| 


cludes the Barton, Black, Willoughby, and/| 


Clyde Rivers. From the information fur- 
nished by gentlemen living in the vicinity, 


of those rivers, and well acquainted with]! 


the falls in each, the Committee estimated 


the power as sufficient to operate 120 cot-|| 


mills or 480,000 spindles. 

“From the above estimates 
that the available power in the valleys of| 
the Connecticut River and its tributaries, | 
and in the valleys of the streams running 
into Lake Memphrem: agog, when measured 
by the rule laid down above, viz. by the 
number of cotton mills or spindles it is ca- 
pable of operating, is as follows: 


it appears 


: : Cotton mills. Spindles. 
Connecticut River from Mc- 


Indoe’s Falls to tide wa- 
ter at Hartford, Conn., 
Tributary streams, including 

the increased fall of the 


360 1,440,000 


stream, 720 2,880,000 
The rivers running into Lake 
Memphremagog, 120 480,000 





Making a total of 1,200 4,800,000 

“Your Committee are aware of the enor- 
mous amount of power which this estimate 
presents, and are fully sensible that it will 
occasion surprise in the minds of those who 
have not examined the subject; but extra- 
vagant as it may appear, your Committee 
are unanimously of the opinion that these 
estimates are much below rather than any 
above the actual power. 

“To give some idea of the amount of 
freight which would be thrown upon the 





Railroad in case this power was used for 


|manufacturiug purposes, your Commitiee| 
‘would observe that a cotton mill of 4,000! 
[spindles will manufacture about 7500 Ibs. 
lof cloth per week. One hundred pounds of 
\( “sp h requires, from New-Orleans cotton, 
2 lbs. of raw cotton equal to 3} tons per 
lw ssicbeond naking the import and export from 
he cotton mill 75 tons per week, or 390) 
tons per vear. 1200 cotton mills, according| 
to this estimate, would yield 468, 000 tons} 
‘of freight, w hich estimated at three dollars| 
|per ton, would amount to $1,404,000—or 
linore than 25 per cent. interest on five mill- 
lions of dollars. 
‘ All which is respectfully submitted. 
“Francis E. Fuecps, 
for the Committee.” 


} 


After the different reports were made and | 
adopted, the following important rezolution| 


by H. Esq., 


offered Averill, 
|adopted: 

| « “ Resolved, That the Committee of Cor- 
|respondence be instructed to take immedi-| 
jate measures to secure the services of a 
|competent engineer to survey the route for| 
\a Railroad from Hartford, Ct., to the north| 
jline ot the State of Vermont, through the| 

— of the Connecticut and Passump-| 


was and | 







We cannot, however, permit this oppor-| 
| tunity to pass without expressing our high-| 
jest satisfaction with the proceedings of the 
|Convention in relation to this most impor | 
jtant Road, or as we are in the habit of de- 

signating every new Road already or about | 
ito be undertaken—“ link in the gran dchain.” 
There are in reality but few routes along 
|which the inhabitants would be more bene- 
|fitted than that through the valley of the| 
Connecticut. It is in truth the garden of) 
New-England—and it is inhabited by as 
|hardy, as honest, as industrious, and as in-| 
elligent a population as can be found else- 
where. Yes, we challenge the world to pro- 
duce sts parallel! Why, then, have they| 
so long neglected to improve their own| 
\beautiful valley—and thereby retained their 


sons and daughters around them, to cheer!| 
their declining years, and to enjoy the plea-| 
sure of improving their native hills and beau-| 
tiful valleys? Simply, we answer, Mensuiang 
they are an hardy, and prudent people, who 
grow wealthy rather by industry than by) 
|speculation—and they have therefore been| 
‘content with the ordinary facilities for trans-| 
acting business. Times, however, and| 
\things have changed, wonderfully changed, 
within a few years. And the habits and ne- | 
cessities—no, not necessities, but desires, of 
the people must also change. Four and onl 
miles an hour will not answer now a days—| 
nor one or two tons for a load of merchan- 
dise, or produce—by no means—it must be 
Jorty to one hundred tons at the rate of ten| 
to fifteen miles per hour, to satisfy those who| 
|believe in the “ march of mind” of the pre-| 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





'|something of its resources. 





sent day !—Must, did I 


and we know of no section of the country in 





say? Yes, must. 
which it may—nay, will, be accompanied 
more readily, or more certainly, than by the 
people of the Connecticut Valley ? 

We were surprised and highly gratified by 
the facts stated in the report of the Commit- 
tee to ascertain the amount of available wa- 
ter power of the Connecticut, its tributaries 
and the streams running into Lake Mem- 
phremagog. 

Cradled, as we were, in the upper valley 
of the Connecticut, and having spent many 
years along its banks, we suppesed we knew 
We were not, 
however, aware of the extent of power, unused 


||and useless power—useless only for want of 


easy and cheap access to it—which it could 
boast. Our lack of information, however, 
was from a want of investigation, as we can, 
on reflection, well believe—and not from 
the absence of data to arrive at the truth. 
And weare the more strongly impressed with 
the importance of this work, and the neces- 
|sity of early, efficient, and untiring efforts to 
insure early construction. 
In relation to the amount of business 
which the country will furnish, we do not 
deem it necessary to say a word, save tha, 
there cannot be a doubt—not a single doubt | 
||but that it will, immediately on its comple- 


|tion, pay an income of 10 per cent. at least, 


and this will be greatly increased in five 


years, at fair rates of toll. This, however, 


jis not its most important feature—this will 


not be its greatest value ; as, on that day 


||}on which a locomotive shall pass its entire 


jength, from tide water to Canada line, and, 
of course, to Montreal,—on that day, we say, 


||every man's property within six miles of its 


route, will be worth 25 per cent. more than 
it is this day, and in truth and conscience 


l|we may say forty to fifty per cent.—an in- 
'}crease which would make three such roads. 
||Go on, then, say we—go ahead—HESITATE 
| NOT. 





In the following letter from the Evening 
Star will be found a very satisfactory ac- 
count of the Boston and Lowell Railroad. 

It will be perceived that in the construc- 
tion of this work no expense has been 
spared to insure permanency and solidity. 


BOSTON AND LOWELL RAILROAD. 


Extract from a letter dated Boston, Fcb. 20, to a gen- 
tleman in this city. 


“‘T will now proceed to answer your seve- 


||ral inquiries relative to the Lowell Rail- 


road, its location, its construction, and the 
prospect with regard to the value of the 
stock, &c. 

At an early period, after it began to be 
believed that a Railroad would afford im- 
mense facilities for travelling and transpor- 
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tation, the idea of constructing such a road 
from Boston to Lowell at once occurred to 
every person, who was acquainted with 
the localities, and had any knowledge of| 
the business which would be carned on| 
hetween the two places. In the year 1830 
a favorable charter was obtained from the} 
Legislature. ‘The stock was taken up,| 
and the corporation was organized. ‘The| 
corporation was s0 fortunate as to secure | 
the services of Patrick 'T’. Jackson, Esq., 
who was chosen one of the Directors and| 
appointed sole agent fur the construction 
of the road. Surveys were made of every 
possible route between Boston and Lowell, | 
and careful plans were drawn. Particular 
surveys were made with reference to the 
point where the road should enter the city | 
of Boston. Afier much examination, and 
a full consideration of all matters which 
eould bear on the question, a definiuve lo- 
tation was made, and it 1s adinitted by all, 
T believe, that the best route was adopted. 
The agent well knew the importance of| 
having the assistance of an engineer, who 
possessed not only science, but practical 
wisdom and experience, and such an one) 
he employed. ‘The agent and engineer at 
fll umes acted together with perfect har- | 
mony, devoting their time, their whole time, 
and undivided attention to the great work. 
The most accurate calculations were made, | 
the most careful inquiries were instituted 
in England and in this country as to the 
best mole of construction. Every matter 
was fully exammed and considered in order 
to ascertain the exact truth. Every part 
of the work was coustantly watched, and 
personally inspected. ‘The agent resolved 
that a Railroad should be built in the best} 
place, on the most solid foundation, and of 
the most durable materials, and I think he 
has accomplished his object. 





ren) 


ihe lengih of the road from the sea-wall 
in Boston to the depot on Merrunac street | 
in Lowell, is a fraction short of twenty-six | 
miles. ‘The lineis nearly straight. There 
is but one curve of a less radius than three | 
thousand feet. ‘There are but two points| 
where the ascent is greater than at the rate 
of ten feet in a iile, and the suminit level 
or highest point above the tide water at 

Boston is one hundred and eighteen feet 

only, and that occurs ata place twenty-one 
iniles distant from the city. A fine wide} 
road-bed is graded on the whole line. In| 
no place is the width Jess than twenty-six | 
feet in the clear, and that too on a line ten! 
inches below the top of the rail. There | 
ure comparatively few deep cuts, and in alll 
cases the inclination or slope of the bank is| 
at an angle of about 33 degrees only, and| 
if it is found in any place that the earth 
of ¢favel on th» slopes slides or rolls down, 
a further removal frorn the s!opes is made 

instead of placing heavy and expensive 
walls at the base of the bank, as has been 
done with very bad calculation and econo- 
my on some Ruilroads, especially when 
these walls are placed near the Railroad 
track. Atsone few poinis a low wall has 
besn built at the foot of the slope, but in all 
cases the same is placed ata distance of 
five feet at least from the track of the road.| 
There is, therefore, all the way, room! 
enougl . There i no contraction. Th ‘re 


is ample space for the snow to be deposited, ||the road throughout the whole distance : 


when removed from the track, and there is!/so that the entire road is made perfectly 


sufficient room to move and work in case 
of accident. Large drains have been made} 
by which the water is carried off, and as 
soon as the drain on the side of the second 
track is completed, the whole road will be} 
thoroughly drained and kept perfectly dry. 
The track of the Railway now in use is 
laid, except for a short distance, on a! 
trench-wall, sunk 24 to 4 feet below the! 
surface, according to the character of the 
soil, and 23 feet thick. 
stone blocks and binders, generally six 
blocks and two binders to each length of| 
rail, (being five yards,) and the rails are 
fastened to them. 


In a recent report, made to the directors 
of this road by the agent, he makes the fol 
lowing reinarks, to wit: “It is asseried by 
some that wood is better than stone, even 
at the same cost. ‘Lhe reason assigned is, 
that wood being elastic, will yield to the 
pressure of the carriages passing over it, 
and cause the motion of them to be more 
easy. It will be admitted that the more 
level and straigot the lines of the Railroad 
are, the better it is. It must, therefore, be 
true, that the sipports should be as solid 
and unyielding as possible, in order that 
these lines may be preserved. ‘The expe-| 
rience gamed 01 the Lowell road has con-| 
firmed the agent in the opinion, that where | 
the rails are laid on a firm foundation, wiih 
stone supports placed so near as to prevent) 
any bendmg of the rail between them, so 
hat there will be no yielding, no elasticity, | 
there wili be less jar and irregularity in the} 
motion of the cngines and cars, fewer acci- 


lldents, and of course less wear and tear in 


the carriages and on the road, than there 


l}woulkl be if ruils were laid on a foundation 


and suppo ts which, being elastic, would 
yield to the pressure of the weight passing 
over them.” Much care has been taken to 
remove all «l.y from the road, and there is 
very little, if any, danger of the rails being | 
in any degree moved or affected by the| 
frost. ‘Ihe rails are placed at a proper| 
height, and it will rarely happen that the} 
snow will fall m such quantities that it! 
cannot be easily brushed off by the bieom 
befere the ¢ngine, or removed by the snow 
plough, so as not to interfere with the rail 
The flanges are never in danger of striking, 
he frozen earth, and very rarely of toucliing 
any ice near the rail. Notwithstanding th 
unusual severity of this winter, the cars| 
have run wih great regularity. They} 
have been interrupted by the snow but a} 
very few times. The whole distance is| 
run with great uniformity in about an hour| 
andaquirter. It has been run in an hour. 
Great pains have been taken to prevent! 
any thing, which may obstruct or annoy, | 
froin entering on, or crossing the Railroad.| 
In all cases, where it was necnssary to} 
have any cro‘sing from one part of a farm} 
to another, the same has been carried over 
or under the Railtoad; and this course has’! 
also been taken on the public highways 
with the exception ofa very few places, and) 
at those po.n's gates have been erected anc 
men are stitioned to open and shut them, | 
when the engines and cars arrive and pass. | 


— 





Sufficient faders are bnilt on each side of 





secure from all external cause of obstruction 


or annoyance. 

The second track has been commenced, 
and the work will be prosecuted with all 
convenient despatch. On some other Rail 
roads, as soon as a small piece was com- 
pleted, the cars were set in motion, which 
course, though it served to amuse and as- 
tonish at the moment, yet inteffeted with 
ihe work, and ultimately became a source 


On these Walls rest|}of great additional expense and trouble. 


dut the agent of the Lowell road kept on 
ihe even tenor of his way, and when one 
enure track was completed the whole dis- 
tance, and sufficient engines and cars to 
accommedate the public were obtained, he 
opened the read for passengers; and as soon 
as all things were ready, and the tracks 
were laid at Lowell to the several factories, 
the transportation of merchandise was com- 
menced. 

The annual expense of the Lowell road 
will be less than has heen anticipated. 
The wear and tear of the road, and of the 
engines and cars will be comparatively 
small. During the last summer, two em- 
gines passed over the road, each three 
times every day, and did not lose a single 
trip. There is hardly a hmit to the num- 
ber of cars, freighted with passengers or 
merchandise, which may be drawn with a 
sir@le engine over this road. I am ine 
formed that one engine will carry from fifty 
to one hundred tons with ease. 

There is a tract of land belonging to the 
corporation, cohtaining about twelve acres, 
situated on the Cambridge side of Charles 
river, a small part of which is nse for & 
depot for merchandise and for buildings to 
accommodate cars and engines, and the res 
sidue isto be sold. ‘There is also a tract 
on the Boston side, appropriated for all the 
wants of the corporation. ‘l'’o both of these 
tracts, versels may come up and load and 
unload. A five range of brick warehuuses 
are now building by another corporation or 
each side of the Railroad ‘rack at the tere 
minus in Boston, with suitable accommo- 
dations for lowermg and hoisting goods, to 
and from the merchandise cars. Great 
frcilities will be afforded for the transporta- 
tion of merehandise to and from the Lowell 
factories. 


Another advantage which this road has 


Jat present over any other, certainly in this 


part of the country, I will now mention. 
The sagacious founders of the town of 
Lowell, who acted under a certain corporate 
name, having secured all the water power 
created by the falls on the Merrimac river, 
at this place, and having purchased all the 
land on which factories could be built, soor 
established an extensive machine shop, and 
took much pains to bring together a great 
number of skilful artificers. Whenever 
ihey concluded to sell sufficient water power 
for one or more factories toa new corpora- 
tion, they sold the land also on which to 
build the same, and contracted to erect the 
buildings and to furnish all the requisite 
machinery. At this machine shop has been 
built all the machinery for the several fac- 
tories at Lowell, and for many other facto- 
ries about the country. Here, too, all the 
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repairs required by the machinery at any| 
of the establishments are made,—and all 
this work is furnished at short notice, and| 
according to a proper scale of prices esta-| 
blished by the Dhrectors, being such as) 
shall afford a reasonable and fair profit only| 
to the concern. 

This establishment, of which Major 
Whistler now has the chief direction, under| 
its wise regulations is of vast importance| 
to all the factories at Lowell. Another| 
department has lately been added, viz. for| 
building locomotive engines, cars for pas-| 
sengers and merchandise, and for doing the 
repairs on the same. 

First rate locomotives have already been) 
built here, superior, as 1 am assured from|} 
good authority, to any which can be im- 
ported from England. Several tenders and 
cars have also been built, and if any repairs 
are required on engines, tenders or cars, | 
they are run directly into the shop, where 
each and every part of the same can be 
easily inspected, and all defects or injuries 
are detected and repaired; and all these 
things are accomplished at reascuuble| 
prices. ‘The Railroad stands in the same| 
relation to the machine shop that the fac-| 
tories do. The Railroad corporation has| 
all the advantages of this excellent esta- 
blishment without the risk, expense, outlay) 
of capital, or trouble, which would attend| 
the setting up of a machine shop for the 
accommodation of the Railroad only. 1) 
consider this machine shop as adding seve- | 
ral per cent. to the value of the capital] 
stock of this Railroad. 

This stock yields at the beginning about | 
eight per cent. per annum. ‘The capital) 
is fifteen hundred thousand dollars, which | 
13 fully adequate for completing the Rail-| 
road with the second track, and procuring| 
all netessary engines, tenders, cars, fix- 
tures, &c., and the income must certainly} 
increase. I think it more certain than| 
Bank Stock. It is owned mostly by saga-| 
cious capitalists. Those who are most| 
familiar with the history of the road, its! 
location, its mode of construction, its eapa- 
bilities and prospects of income, have be- 
come owners of large quantities of the stock. 
I see no reason why the result of this en- 
terprise should not be equal to that of the! 
Liverpool and Manchester Railroad.” 





REPORT OF THE CITY DIRECTOR OF THE| 
BALTIMORE AND SUSQUEHANNA RAIL-| 
ROAD COMPANY. 

To the President of the First Branch 

of the City Council of Baltimore : 

Sir,—In compliance with an order of the 
First Branch in the following words, this re-| 
port is respectfully submitted. 

Ordered, that the Director on the part 
of the city in the Baltimore and Susquehanna 
Railroad Company report to this Branch, 
the relative position of that Road to the 
public improvement, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and what advantage, if any, the 
position of said Road occupies in relation to 
the western waters, by reason of its con-| 
nection with the Pennsylvania works and 
any other projected communication with the 
western waters. 

From my recent connection with the 
Road, it will be readily perceived, the very! 





. . . } 
great disadvantages I labor under in making) 
up an opinion, even satisfactory to myself, | 


much less such an one as will be of much 
utility or benefit to the Council. 
In regard to the first part of your order, 
respecting the relative position of the Road 
to the Pennsylvania public improvements, [| 
have been able, as the map accompanying | 
will show, to furnish the information desired. | 
I have also submitted a table from No. 1 to8,| 
showing the distances of the different routes | 
contemplated, both by Railroad and Canal, | 
from the Marylaiid waters to the Ohio River; | 
also the distance from Philadelphia by the 
Pennsylvania routes to the Ohio River. 
You will at once perceive, by casting your| 
eye over the map by the very great advan- 
tages that accrue to Baltimore by the Sus- 
quehanna Railroad, independent of those| 
that will necessarily follow by a connection 
with the Pennsylvania works of Internal Im-| 
provements already completed. Although 
not embraced in your order, I may be per- 
mitted to call your attention to the fact, that| 
this Road is destined, ere long, to epen as 
rich a harvest to the enterprising people of 
Baltimore, as that contemplated by a con-| 
nection with the Pennsylvania works, for 
besides the improved communication which 
Pennsylvania has formed directly with the 
west, she has opened other channels along 
the Susquehanna Valley, which, by no very 
extensive prolongation, will form for her, 
connections with the Erie Canal,and through 
it with the great northern lakes. From Wil- 


'|liamsport, which is on the west branch of 


the Susquehanna, and on the line of her 
State improvements to Elmira or New 
Town, in the State of New-York, the coun-! 
try has been surveyed by Major Bache, Uni- 
ted States Topographical Engineer, who, in 
his report made to Congress, states that < 
Railroad from Williamsport to Elmira, may, 
be executed without having to contend with 
any very extraordinary difficulties, or those 
requiring expenditures beyond other works 
of the same description. Elmira is at the 
head of the Chemung Canal, through which 
it has a communication with Seneca Lake, 
which is connected by a short Canal (20 
miles,) with the Erie Canal. The same 
authority goes on to state, that it is in con- 
templation to connect the Internal [mprove- 


es 


ments of New-York and Pennsylvania, by 
|uniting the Pnnsylvania Canal, at Wil- 


liamsport, with the Chemung Canal at Elmi- 
ra. When this takes place, a choice of 
markets will at once be open to the produets 


llof this wide extended and fertile district of 


country. Baltimore will then be placed in 
a situation to compete with her powerful 
neighbors, New-York and Philadelphia, for 
the immense trade that must necesrarily 
flow through this channel. 

Although New-York can boast of her 
more ready access, at al seasons of the year, 
to the ocean than Baltimore, yet she would 
have to contend with a difference of distance 
of one hundred and ten miles in favor of 
Baltimore, and should the Railroad reach 
the point contemplated on the Susquehanna, 
it will be a difference of about thirty miles 
in favor of Baltimore over Philadelphia. In 


| while a portion of theirs will be by Canal. 
|Whata vast field is here presented to our 
lenterprising merchants! for it is not only 
ithe trade of the rich and fertile country bor- 
| dering on the Susquehanna, she has by this 
Road opened to her,—although that is a 
prize worth contending for,—when we con- 
sider the vast body of rich flats on the Sus- 
quehanna, when its various branches pass 
the Genesee country, and the ease with 
which the produce of the Genesee River 
can be brought to the navigable part of the 
Canestoe, it will appear, as a writer says, 
treating of the country, “that the quantity 
of Hemp alone which may be collected at 
Tioga or Painted Post, will be incalculable.” 
| The flats on the Genesee and Canoscrago 
lcreeks alone, cannot be estimated atless than 
leightly miles in length, and two in breadth, 
forming a body of land of about eighty thou- 
isand acres, and every acre about eighteen 
feet deep of black m« vuld, where one hundred 
| bushels of corn has been raised to the acre 
from time immemorial. 
| But there is still a more valuable prize 
open to Baltimore by this Road. Those 
who have not made it their business to in- 
form themselves of the advantages of this 
route to the far west, can have no concep- 
tion of the rich harvest that is opening to 
them. Let the eye for a moment trace on 
the map a wide and extended country em- 
bracing whole States and territories, and 
‘those filling up with a rapidity uriparalleled, 
| composed, as that population is, too, of the 
|hardy, and enterprising yeomanry of our 
country ; washed, as this fertile country is, 
iby the “mighty inland seas, Lakes Superior, 
Huron, Michigan and Erie. _ Illinois is also 
awakening to her best interest, by opening 
a communication, either by Canal or Rail- 
road, from the head of navigation of the [h- 
nois River to Lake Michigan, Congress 
having granted every alternate section of the 
land on the line of the contemplated improve- 
ment for that purpose. Nature, indeed, has 
nearly herself completed the work, for one 
of the head streams of the Hlinois rises with- 
in ten miles of Lake Michigan, and boats of 
five tons burthen have already, at certain sea- 
sons of the year, passed through it to the lake. 
This river falls into the Mississippi at the 
town of Alton,and passes through the largest 
body of rich land of equal extent in the known 
world, and I think the prediction not extrava- 
gant that the Llinois will bear upon its bosom, 
one day, fully as large an amount of the va- 
i nable products of the rich valley of the Mis- 
|sissippi, as the noble and beautiful river that 
lgives name to one of the States of this hap- 
py Union, the Ohio. It also opens tous a 
direct communication, by Railroad, and Ca- 
nal, and steamboats, with New-Orleans. If 














'| Baltimore is only true to herself, a large por- 


tion of the trade of this extensive country 
may be made to flow into her bosom; for 
you will observe that the natural channel fer 
it to take is through the lakes ; and the Falls 
of Niagara offering insurmountable obsta- 
cles to its further progress.by the lakes, it is 
compelled to seek the Erie Canal, and then 
the competition to secure it must be between 
New-York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 








addition to that, we afford a whole line of |That we may put ina claim for a large por- 
Railroad from Harrisburg to Baltimore, |ticn of it has before been fully shown, arising 
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from the advantages of our local relations tol P. S. The Susquehanna Railroad, if no- 


this country, compared with those of the two| 
other cities mentioned. 
What a field is here opened to Baltimore, || months. 
what a stimulant to arouse her to exertion, || 
to know that she is placed in a situation to || 
enable her to contend, and that successfully 
too, with her proud rival, New-York, for this || ' 
valuvble trade. || Baltimore to Harpcr’s Ferry, Rail- 
Recurring again to your orders, you will road, 
observe on the map presented, as well as the || Harper’s Ferry to Cumberland, 
table accompanying it, that all the advan-|| Railroad, 
tages of the main line of Internal Improve-|| Cumberland to Youghagenny Ri- 
ments in Pennsylvania, resulting to Phila- || ver, Railroad, 
delphia, must, in a greater degree, operate in| Youghagenny River to Browns- 
favor of Baltimore, so that for all the pur-|| ville, Railroad, 
poses of intercourse with the west, Balti- || Brownsville to Wheeling, Rail- 


| 


Route to the Ohio River. 
No. 1. 


more is more favorably located than either of 
her rival sisters, Philadelphia and New- 
York ; and what is still better, all those ad- 
vantages are comparatively of small cost to 
us, and such is our connection with the im- 
provements of Pennsylvania and New-York, 
that it will be impossible for them to make 
any improvements affording greater facilities 
for either of their commercial emporiums to 
the west, without Baltimore having the full 
advantage of them, and that, too, without the 
expenditure of a single additional dollar. 
The Susquehanna Railroad Company have 
already funds in hand sufficient to complete 
the Road to its destined point. 

Now, whether from the fact of this Road 
placing us on an equal footing with Phila- 
delphia and New-York, it would not be bet- 
ter for us to husband up our resources, to 
exert all our energies in supplying our mar- 
ket with an assortment of merchandise equal 
to our two rivals in trade, and to be able to 
offer the same indulgence to our customers; 
for unless you can offer the same induce- 
ments to merchants from the west and south 
to make their selections of you, it will be in 
vain; all your attempts to secure their cus- 
tom, though you offer them a road to the 
west through every avenue of your city, for 
they will only use them for travel and for the 
conveying of merchandise purchased in oth- 
er cities. And indeed, who is there among 
us that has not witnessed with regret the 
large amount annually of merchandise pass- 
ing through our city, belonging to men too 
who first gave us their preference, but find- 
ing the assortment incomplete, went to the 
north, made their purchases, and sent their 
goods back by your own doors to the west. 


Will this course of things not continue | 


even if you should make fifty Railroads and 
Canals to the west, unless you offer such 
advantages as to make it an object with 
them to stop with you? unless you do this, 
you may purchase their produce and New- 
York and Philadelphia will get the money, 
you may buy, and they will sell, and I think 


it will require no very great stretch of rea-' 
soning to show which will be the gainer or 


loser by such a trade. No city, I believe, 
could sustain itself long by buying alone. 


As you are furnished with a map and table, 


of distances by the different routes to the 
west, I must leave it to the wisdom of the 
Councils to decide the value of each, either, 
or all the contemplated works of Internal 
Improvement to the Ohio River. 

S. Brapy. 


road, 
Total distance from Baltimore to 
Wheeling, Railroad, 


No. 2. 
Baltimore to Brownsville, Rail- 
| road, as above, 
| Brownsville to Pittsburg, 
Total distance from Baltimore to 
Pittsburg, 





| No. 2}. 

|| Baltimore te Harper’s Ferry, Rail- 

| road, 

|Harper’s Ferry to Cumberland, 
Railroad, 

|Cumberland to Youghagenny Ri- 

ver, by Railroad, with a grade 

across the mountains, not ex- 

| ceeding 50 feet to the mile, 

|Youghagenny River to Browns- 

| ville, 

Brownsville to Wheeling, 


No. 23. 
Baltimore to Brownsville,as above 
Brownsville to Pittsburg, 


No. 3. 
Baltimore to York, Railroad, 
York to Columbia, do. 
Columbia to Holidaysburgh, Ca- 
nal, 
HolidaysburghtoJ ohnstown Port- 
age, Railroad, 
Johnstown to Pittsburg, 


Total distance from Baltimore 
to Pittsburg, 


No. 4. 
Baltimore to York, Railway, 
York to Middletown, do. 
Middletown to Hollidaysburg,Ca- 

nal, 
Hollidaysburgh — to 

Portage, Railroad, 
Johnstown to Pittsburg, Canal, 


Johnstown 


| Total distance from Baltimore to 
Pittsburg, 


\ 





thing turns up to prevent, will be open for 
\travel to York in the course of twelve 


Miles. | 
80,500 
125,000 
63,700 
48,300 


70,250 


387,750 


317,50 
50,00 


367,50 


80,50 
125,00 
76,70 


48,30 
70,25 


400,75 
330,50 
50,00 
380,00 
57,00 
12,00 
171,75 
36,75 


104,00 


381,50 


57,00 
17,50 


154,50 
36,75 
104,00 


369,75 


| 


|| latter part of November. 























No. 5. 
Philadelphia to Columbia, Rail- 

way, 81,75 
Columbia to Hollidaysburgh, Ca- 

nal, 171,75 

'|Hollidaysburgh to Johnstown, 

Railroad, 36,75 
Johnstown to Pittsburg, Canal, 104,00 
Total distance from Philadelphia 

to Pittsburg, 394,24 

No. 6. 
Georgetown to Harper’s Ferry, 

Canal, 61,06 
Harper’s Ferry to Cumberland, 

Canal, 125,00 
Cumberland to Youghagenny run, 

Railroad, f 63,80 
Youghagenny run to Brownsville, 

Canal, 70,25 
Total distance from Georgetown 

to Wheeling, 368,25 

No. 7. 
Georgetown to Brownsville, as 

above, 298,00 
Brownsville to Pittsburg, Rail- 

road, 50,00 
Total distance from Georgetown 

to Pittsburg, 348,00 

No. 8. 
'|Richmond to Covington, Canal 

and Railroad, 212,00 
Covington to Ohio River, at 

mouth of Kenhawa, 218,00 
Total distance from Richmond to 

Ohio River, 430,00 





In the following Report we have only 
selected such items of repair as occur in 
positions worthy of note. 
general are,— 

Docking, to protect the banks from wash. 

Removal of deposits and deepening the 


The repairs in 


'|bed of the Canal. 


Removing slides, and protecting slopes 
in deep cuts. 

Gravelling and raising tow paths. 

Substituting stone for wood in locks, &c. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CANAL COMMIS- 


SIONERS, TO THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


The Canal Commissioners, pursuant to 
chapter nine, title nine, article second, of 
the first part of the Revised Statutes, re- 


spectfully submit their 


ANNUAL REPORT. 

The navigation on the Canals was com- 
menced on the fifteenth of April, and con- 
tinued, with but little interruption, until the 
The last winter 
was uncommonly cold, and the frost re- 
mained in the ground later in the spring 
than usual, making the repairs to the Canals 
difficult and expensive, compared with 
otherseasons. ‘The Canals, however, were 





put in a condition to accommodate the great 
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and increasing business upon them, and so 
continued until they were closed by ice.— 
The weather, in the month of November, || 
was mild and favorable for business, until 
after the twentieth, and the change was so 
sudden and unexpected as to prevent a great 
amount of property reaching its places of 
destination—tothe great injury of its owners, 
and forwarders, and of the loss to the State 
of the toll upon it. Notwithstanding the 
early and unlooked for closing of navigation, 
more business has been done, and a greater 
amount of toll has been received on the Ca- 
nals than in any former year. 

The Commissioners will proceed to give 
a general statement of the principal repairs 
that have been made upon the Canals since 
the time included in their last annual report. 


ERIE CANAL. 

A new culvert has been constructed, to 
discharge the water from the weigh-lock at 
Albany into the Hudson river; of stone laid 
in hydraulic cement, one hundred and fifty 
feet in length, seven feet wide at the bot- 
tom, four and a half feet high, arched and 
covered with earth. The foot of the lock 
has been rebuilt and a culvert gate added, 
to facilitate the discharge of water. When 
the water in the river was high, it set up to 
this lock and prevented its use. Toreme- 
dy this inconvenience, new irons to suspend 
the bed or cradle, on which boats rest, have 
been procured, made with screws to adjust 
he cradle to any desirable height. These 
irons, itis calculated, will answer for a 
weigh-lock after the canal is enlarged; and 
relieved to be capable of sustaining a weight 
of one hundred and seventy tons. 

From the head of the four locks above 
the Cohoes Falls, and including the first lock 
west of the aqueduct at the Little Falls: 

During the past season the piers that sup- 
port the trunk of the lower aqueduct 
across the Mohawk river, have been secured 
from the action of the frost, and the running 
ice in the river, by enclosing them with 
frames of timber, planked on the sides.— 
The work appears to have been done in a 
substantial manner, and the piers may be 
considered secure while the timber retains 
its strength. 

On several of the short levels, and at 
other places below the locks, the force with 
which the water is discharged from the locks 


has broken the walls, and displaced the) 


stone which had been put on the face of the 
bank as a protection. Timber on the top 
of the wall at some places, and docking at 
others, is found to be a good repair, and 
better than a wall of the ordinary descrip- 
tion. For this purpose, 307 rods of Canal 
have been secured in the manner described. 

On this section there have been erected 
29 new bridges ; several have been repair- 
ed and the covering renewed. The almost 
constant use of the paddle gates, renders 
this an expensive item in repairs, and last 
spring, 42 paddle gates and 10 culvert gates 
were put in the locks. 

One breach has occurred on this section 
of the Canal in the last season. It inter- 
rupted the navigation about ten hours, and 
was repaired at an expense of about $200. 

From the head of the locks at Little-Falls 
to New-London : 
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| Much expense was incurred in clearing 
out the bottom of this line of Canal, princt- 
pally on that part between the head of the 


|lock at Frankfort and the city of Utica, a| 


jdistance of about nine miles. This being 
the east end of the long level, and no im- 
portant feeder nearer than Rome, 


frequent, to the great mconvenience of navi 
gators. The removing of the deposiies 
from the bottom, and in several places ex- 
cavating below the original bottom, have 
ina great measure removed this inconve- 
nience. 

The decayed state of the aqueduct at 
Rochester permitted a considerable quanti- 
ty of water to filtrate through the joints, 
which had a tendency to hasten the decay 


‘To obviate this, the trunk was lined with| 
plank last spring, and it had the desired ef- 
fect. ‘The unfavorable operation of last | 
winter and spring, on the stone in the aque- 
duct, produced a visible change; and so 
threatening was the aspect of one of the 
arches, that it was deemed necessary 
raise a bent of timber under it, to render it 
secure. ‘This arch is on the west side of 
ihe water course of the river, and the bent 
is secure from its floods. 

Measures have for some time been in a 
state of preparation to rebuild the aqueduct, 
and the work would have been put under 
contract last spring, had it not become ne- 
cessary to suspend the proceedings, until] 
the question of enlargement was decided. |) 
The Commissioners are aware that the fail- 
ure of this important appendage to the Erie 


Canal, in the season of navigation, might 
produce distressing consequences. ‘This 


event is not expected the coming sea- 
son; but it is thought thata proper regard 
for an uninterrupted navigation would jus- 
tify the expense of procuring materials for 
a trunk of wood, in case the aqueduct should 
fail. ‘hese materials are in a state of pre- 
paration, to be delivered in the spring ; and 
if the condition of the aqueduct then should 
render it necessary, the timber will be 
frained, the plank jointed, and every thing 
put in such a state of readiness as to occu- 
py but a short time in fitting it for use.— 
If the event fur which this preparation is 
made should not happen, but little damage 
would ensue, as the timber and plank could 
be disposed of, or used elsewhere on the 
Canal. 

During the last season of navigation|} 
three breaches have occurred on this section 
of Canal. They caused but little interrup- 
lion, and were repaired for $265 21. 


as usual, required heavy expenditures.— 
During last winter 8,283 cubic yards of 
earth were excavated preparatory to the 
reception of timber and plank, as a founda- 
tion for a heavy wall to sustain the lateral || 
pressure of the bank. For this purpose 
there has been used 8,316 feet of timber, 
and 33,264 feet of plank. Stone wall to 
the amount of 6,720 cubic yards has been 
laid on this foundation, and asa guard 
against the action of the frost on the wall, 
1,642 cubic yards of gravel was placed be- 
hind it. 

This part of the canal is reported to be in 








it was| 
often depressed, when the lockages were] 


of the sione in the parapet walls and arches. || 


to} 


The line from Locicport to Pendleton has, || 





a better condition than it has been for seve- 
ral years past, though the superintendent en- 
tertains some fears that the winterand spring 
may have an unfavorable influence on the 
navigation of next season, and the expense 
of repairs next spring 

The contractedcnannel of the Canal from 
Lockport to Pendleton, has for several years 
been insufficient to pass conveniently the 
quantity of water necessary to supply the 
Canal to the Seneca river. In order to force 
through this channel the desired quantity of 
water, the dam at the mouth of the Tone- 
wanta creek has been maintained through 
the season of navigation six feet above the 
bottom of the Canal. This has an injun- 
ous effect on the low lands adjoining the 
| stream. 

The contemplated enlargement of the 
Canal should be commenced at this place, 
at an early period, in order that an adequate 
| quantity of water may be sent forward 
from Lake Frie, the country redeemed from 
evils which have been mentioned, and the 
annual expenses for repairs diminished. 

Repairs, other than those mentioned in 
this report, have been made upon this Canal, 
which, in the aggregate, amount to a large 
sum; but if stated singly, would appear of 
too trifling a character to find a place in an 
|annual re -port. Great expense was incurred 
the last winter and spring, in removing ob- 
structions from the bottom and sides of the 
| Canal; and it is believed that a better and 
less inte rrupte -d navigation was maintained 
the last than in any previous season. 

Pursuant to the act in re : — to the Erie 
‘Canal, passed May i1, 1835, the Commis- 
sioners submit the fllowing Report : 





| 
| 
i} 
| 





| After the passage of this act, all proceed- 
ings under the act to provide for the im- 
provement of the Canals of this State, pass- 
ed May 6th, 1834, were suspended, ex- 
cept the payment of damages that had been 
appraised, and the construction of waste- 
weirs and races to carry water around locks. 
A meeting of the Canal Board to take 
tnto consideration the act entitled “ An act 
in relation to the Erie Canal,” was held at 
the Comptroller’s office, Canal Room, on 
he 30th June last, and on the 3d day of 
July, it was resolved by that Board, that the 
Canal Commissioners proceed without de- 
lay, to cause surveys and estimates to be 
made of all the improvements contemplated 
| by saidact. Pursuanttosaidresolution,sur- 
veys and estimates were made wf the entire 
line of tbe Erie Canal, which were submitted 
to the Canal Board, at an adjourned meet- 
‘ing held for that purpose, on the 20th day 
of October; at this meeting, the question 
as to the dimensions to which the Canal and 
locks should be enlarged, was passed upon ; 
‘some further surveys ordered, and an ad- 
journed meeting was directed to be held on 
ithe 23d day of "Nov ember. After this last 
|meeting, it was too late in the season to 
commence the surveys with reference to lo- 
cation for locks. The proceedings of the 
Canal! Board will be detailed in a report to 
be made by that Board, accompanied by the 
report and estimates of the engineers ap- 
pointed to make the surveys. 
The plan of a new aqueduct at Rochester 
was so intimately connected with the ques- 
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tion of enlargement that its re-construction 
was unavoidably suspended until the neces- 
sary surveys were made, and the question 
of enlargement decided. The importance 
of this work, and its decayed state, rendered 
it proper that there should be no unnecessa- 
ry delay. A new location for the aqueduct 
has been decided upon by the Canal Board, 
and sealed proposals have been received for 
its construction, and also for culverts and 
excavation in the bed of the river, and exca- 
vation and embankments at each end of the 
aqueduct. No contract has yet been en- 
tered into for the construction of the aque- 
duct: the other work is under contract, 
and it is expected that a contract will soon 
be entered into with some of the persons 
proposing for the construction of the aque- 
duct. 

The reasons for changing the location of 
the aqueduct will be detailed in the report 
of the Canal Board, and the report of the 
engineers before referred to. 

The Commissioners intend that the sur-| 
veys shall be commenced as early in the) 
spring as the weather will permit; and as| 
fast as the location 





of the locks can be) 
made, to put them under contract. This! 
proceeding will be extended from Albany | 
to Syracuse. | 

The two first locks west of Palmyra, {wo| 


of the three locks at Lockville, and one at}! 


Lyons, are in such a dilapidated condition | 
as to render a reliance upon their use for! 
any considerable length of time, very uncer- | 
tain; and there can be no doubt as to the 


propriety of substituting new ones. _ Itis in-| 


tended to put these under contract as early || 


next season as the necessary examinations | 
‘an be completed, to be finished in the fall! 
of 1837 or 38, as the appearance of the old) 
locks next spring shall seem to render ne-| 
cessary. 

The new locks on the line will be made} 
on locations suitable for the eplarged Canal, 
and constructed on the plan of the ealarged | 
locks. This rule will be adopted in refer-| 
ence to all new structures, as far forth as its| 
application will be deemed beneficial to the. 
State. 

With a view to the improvement of the| 
Erie Canal, the Commissioners have di-| 
vided the line into four sections; to wie 
of which they have assigned a chief enginecr. 
Section No. 1 commences at the city of 
Albany and extends to the east end of the 
Rome summit, and is assigned to John B. 
Jervis: section No. 2 extends from the lat- 
ter place to the west bounds of the village 
of Jordan, and is assigned to Holmes 
Hutchinson: section No. 3 extends from 
the latter place to, and includes the feeder 
from the Genesee river, and is assigned to 
Frederick C. Mills: and section No. 4 ex-! 
tends from the latter place to the termina- 
tion of the Canal at Buffalo, and is assigned 
to Nathan S. Roberts. 

The re-surveys, ashas been before stated, | 
will commence on all these sections early 
next spring, with the view of designating 
the exterior bounds of the Canal at as early 
a period as may be consistent and practica- 
ble. It is probable that in all the cities and 
villages the line may be permanently located 
in all the next season. This is deemed im- 





| portant, in reference to improvements which 
jare constantly making at these places, and 
‘a special direction will be given to the sur- 
veys in reference to this object. 

So far as the surveys made last season 
have developed the practicability of enlarg- 
ing the Canal and executing a permanent 
work, without materially interrupting the 
navigation, nothing has appeared insur- 
mountable, or more difficult than a cursory 
examination of the subject had indicated.— 
It is, however, a difficult, and in some re- 
spects, a fearful undertaking. ‘The inter- 
ference with private property, the immense 
expenditure, and the circumstances under 
which the work must be executed, will im- 
pose greater responsibilities, and require 
more mental and bodily exertions, than in 
the construction of an entire new work.— 
Experience has so far simplified and sys- 
tematised the course of proceedings in the 
construction of new Canals, as to render 
the duty comparatively easy. 

To plan and arrange the execution of the 
work appertaining to the enlargement of the 
Canal and a new set of lift locks, so that the 
parts which may be done during the season 
of navigation, and those which must be 
done in the winter, can be clearly delineated, 
in order that a basis may be furnished for a 
specific contract, will be no easy matter. 

The economy of executing a public work 
depends very much on the manner in which 
the necessary arrangements are matured, 
'previous to the execution of the contracts, 
in order that all work may be put at specific 
prices. 


all the plans and locations ; to point out the 
ditlerent kinds of work, and the circum- 
istances under which it must be done; to 
enable the person offering for contracts to 
|propose specfiic and intelligent prices, and 
to secure the navigation of the Canal from 
the chance of interruption. Under such 
circumstances the person proposing is en- 
abled to fix proper prices, and can have no 
reasonable excuse, if from competition or 
any other cause, he is induced to enter into 
contracts for an inadequate Compensation. 
| This often occurs, and is the source of un- 
pleasant embarrassments in the execution 
\of a public work, as well in regard to its 
faithful performance as its progress. Ifthe 
plans and locations are not well matured, it 
necessarily leads to alterations during the 
progress of the work, and generally imposes 
on the contractor extra expenses, for which 
‘he should be fairly and fully indemnified.— 


For these expenses the contractor has no}|| 


‘prices, and generally no provision in his 
contract that indicates the rate of compensa- 
tion. ‘This state of things often excites the 
cupidity of a contractor, from an inordinate 
desire for gain, or to cover losses under a 
bad contract, to claim an allowance unjust 
and improper. Work, of the description 
which has been mentioned, is often done 
under circumstances which renders it diffi- 
cult to ascertain the expense ; and to liqui- 
‘date accounts of this kind is always very 
jembarrassiag. It is, however, proper to 
jremark, that notwithstanding all practical 
icircumspection is exercised, the necessity 
lof altering plans and changing locatiens 


Great pains should be taken to perfect}! 


‘ 
sometimes occurs, for causes which canno 
be foreseen. 

There have been instances where con- 
tractors have failed in paying laborers in 
their employ. A great portion of the la- 
|borers on our public works are foreigners, 
‘who are not aware of the protection aflorded 
them by the laws of our country. They 
are generally poor and destitute, relying on 
their wages for their daily subsistence of 
themselves and families. The laborer, in 
all situations, is “ worthy of his hire,” and 
to withhold it under such circumstances, is 
exceedingly cruel and unjust. 

In undertaking the extensive improve- 
ments on the Erie Canal, it may be deemed 
expedient to incorporate a provision in the 
contracts, giving the Commissioners some 
control over this matter. 

The failure of contractors to pay their 
‘men, aside from its gross injustice, has a 
\very unfavorable effect on the progress of 
ithe work, and enhances itscost. Itallects 
‘the character of the work, and the interest 
of all the contractors. These laborers can- 

‘not readily ascertain the character and sol- 

i\vency of the contractors, and if one con- 

tractor fails in paying his men, it creates 
la fear and suspicion, which affects all.— 

‘The information passes from one friend to 

another, it spreads beyond the borders of 

‘the State, exerts a great influence in pre- 

venting laborers from coming to a public 

work, where they are not honestly paid. — 

The prohibition of sub-contracting will 

do much to remedy this evil. 


CHAMPLAIN CANAL. 

Last summer the Saratoga dam was 
bracketed before the usual time for low wa- 
ter. The brackets were of plank, 17 inches 
high: the pond readily filled, and the water 
‘in it was at all times during the season of 
navigation, above top water line in the Ca- 
‘nal below the guard lock; but boats were 
‘frequently aground on the bottom of the 
‘Canal below Johnson’s bridge. This was 
‘occasioned in part by bars formed in the 
‘Canal at narrow places, by the irregular 
supply of water that could be passed through 
the lock to feed the Canal when the lockages 
'were frequent, and by some parts of the Ca- 
‘nalin rock cutting, below the guard-lock 
‘not having been excavated to bottom. To 
remedy this inconvenience, itis intended 
during the winter, to remove the bars, exca- 
vate the bottom and sides of the Canal in the 
narrow and shallow places, and construct a 
water-way to pass water round the lock to 
feed the levels below it. 

The discharge lock at Saratoga is founded 
on quicksand. The water passed under 
and along the sides of it twice last summer. 
A part of the embankment was taken out and 
replaced with better materials; but there 
have since been leaks discovered, and it is 
believed that the safety of the work requires 
that a thorough repair should be made be- 
fore the opening of navigation. 
| Ina time of low water in the Hudson 
‘river last summer, the water in the pond 
‘above the Fort-Miller dam, was lower than 
‘the top water line in the Canal. A set of 
‘reverse gates were constructed in the feeder 
south of the guard-lock, to retain the water 





‘in the Canal to its proper elevation. Un- 
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less the dam is raised, it will be necessary to| 
construct another set of gates, to use the 
feeder for navigation at times of low water 
in the river. 

The sliding bank at Hinman’s Point re- 
quires protection. The bank is principally | 
of clay, resting on slate rock, inclining 
towards the river, which washes the em- 
bankment. Piles cannot be driven to atlord 
any security on account of the rock. It 
will therefore be necessary to place a pier of 
wood at the foot of the embankment, firmly’ 
resting upon and securely bolted to the rock 
and filled with stone. 

Piles have been driven to secure the tow- 
ing-path from sliding south of Stuart’s. It 
will be necessary to extend this work nexty 
season. A new trunk is required for the 
Fort-Edward aqueduct. 

An additional paddle-gate, three feet 
square, has been put in the Fort-Edward 
lock, to facilitate the lockages ; and a slide-| 
gate has been put in the sluice by the side 
of the lock, to pass water from the feeder to 
the level below it. The walls of this lock! 
have moved inwards, and at some points are 
but thirteen feet two inches apart. From 
this, and the imperfect state of the masonry 
generally, it has become necessary to re- 
build it before the commencement of navi- 
gation. 

The waste-weir at Smith’s basin and the 
one near Holmes’, on the summit level of 
this Canal, have been rebuilt of permanent 
stone masonry. The bridges over them are 
formed of large flat stone, covered with 
gravel, resting on stone abutments and piers, | 
from three to four feet apart ; slide and roll-| 
gates are inserted in a frame work construct-| 
ed immediately beluw the piers, connected 
with and well secured in the abutments at the 
ends, and supported at the centre by a stone 
buttress. The water wastes over the frame 
and preserves the timber from decay. That 
at Smith’s basin is now in use. At the! 
other place, the old waste-weir is to be 
taken out, the space filled with earth, the, 


| 


stone masonry, from the present wall at the 
head of the locks, about 210 feet, and make 
an embankment of earth, protected on the 


iloutside by a slope wall about 700 feet in 


length. If this was done, a waste-weir ne- 
cessary to regulate the water on this level, 
might be built in the wall above the locks, 
to discharge water into the bed of the creek. 

At the head of the Glen’s Falls teeder, a 
guard lock of hammered stone has been 
built on the north side of the old lock of 
wood, that had become unfit for use. About 
350 vards of earth and 400 of rock are to 
be excavated, to compl te the entrance at 
the head and foot of the lock. ‘This work 
is in progress and will shortly be finished. 

A breach occurred in this feeder on the 
26th of July last, in the high embankment 
above the village of Glen’s Falls. It was 
repaired at the expense of about three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

The locks on the feeder are of wood; 
there are thirteen, numbered trom 8 to 20 
inclusive. Seven have received repairs the 
past season. 

The navigation on the feeder is greatly 
delayed for want of sluices, or water-ways 
to pass water round the locks to feed the 
Canal. The water has to be passed through 
the locks, and cannot be drawn in sufficient 
quantities, when they are much used for 
passing floats. Much inconvenience has 
resulted from the contracted width of the 
feeder at several places, particularly at the 
village of Glen’s-Falls, where the largest 
amount of tonnage, transported in boats, is 
loaded and unloaded. About 1,600 floats 
have passed through these locks the last 
season. 

The Commissioners, in their last annual 
report, at page 22, stated that an examina- 
tion of the Glen’s-Falls feeder had been 
made by Holmes Hutchinson, Esq. His 
report will be found appended to their report 
and marked D. The Legislature is re- 
spectfully referred to these reports. They 
were made under the expectation tat legis- 





towing-path straightened, some embankment 
to be removed from the front of the new 
weir, and docking put in at the ends of it. | 


The repairs contemplated in the last an-| 
nual report of the Commissioners, to the 
locks at Whitehall, were not made last spring 
on account of unfavorable weather for work: 
of that kind. The materials are on hand,| 
and if the weather is favorable, the work will! 
be done next spring. 

Breaches have frequently occurred in the| 
embankment, and dry wall constructed for 
the protection of thé Canal above these locks. | 


v . *-. 
The expense of repairing breaches, the con-| 


tracted width of the Canal at this place, and 
the importance of maintainmg an uninter-| 
rupted navigation, require that a substantial 
plan of improvement should be adopted.— 
the public works at this point are limited on 
one side by Wood creck, and by one of the 
streets of the village on the other. The ut- 


most extent of ground that can be occupied) 
for the Canal, without encroaching upon the. 
channel necessary for the creek, or taking a| 


part of the street, is too circumscribed to ad- 
mit of making an embankment of earth for 
the whole distance. It will therefore be 
necessary to continue a wall of cemented 


lative direction would be given in relation to 
this feeder. After the adjournment of the 
| Legislature, without acting upon this sub- 
|ject the Commissioner having charze of this 
line of Canal did not think he was authorized 
ito make the improvements recommeaded in 
ithe report of Mr. Hutchinson, in the course 
| of ordinary repairs. He submitted the ques- 
ition to the Canal Board, and they advised 
|him by resolution, to suspend the rebuilding 
lof the lift locks on the Glen’s-Falls feeder, 
until the Canal Commissioners have an op- 
portunity to submit the question as to re- 
building said locks, to the Legislature.— 
The Commissioners are of opinion that they 
do not possess the power to make the im-| 
provement recommended in the report of 
|| Mr. Hutchinson, under the authority given 
||them to make ordinary repairs, for the rea- 
son that it would be necessary to make an 
additional appropriation of land ; and that the | 
Canal Board have not the authority to direct! 
them to be made as extraordinary repairs,| 
|| because the estimated expense exceeds thir-| 
ty thousand dollars, 

In the month of December last, Frederick 





| 


{Champlain Canal, Fort Edward dam, and 
Glen’s-Falls feeder. He has made the ex- 
‘aminations required, and reported the result. 
In his report in relation to the Glen’s-Falls 
feeder, he says, “Ifthe plan for improving 
this work, suggested in the report of Holmes 
|Hutchinson, civil engineer, be adopted, 
iW hich, from the cursory examination I have 
| been permitted to make, I would recommend, 
or in case the feeder is barely maintained for 
ithe purposes of navigation, it is believed ta 
be the superior economy to reconstruct the 
‘present locks, as they decay, of hammered 
stone masonry, laid in hydraulic cement.” 
| ‘The business upon this feeder is said to 
'be inereasing ; and it is deemed important 
to a large section of country, that it should 
[be continued in a navigable condition. To 
\do this, itis necessary that the work of re- 
| building the locks, should be commenced 
| within a short time. 

| The Commissioners are of opinion that 
ithe feeder should be improved upon the plan 
'gencrally, as recommended in the report of 
|Mr. Hutchinson, perhaps varying in some 
| of the details : but they submit the question 
to the Legislature, and respectfully ask 
‘their direction as to the manner of its repair 
|or improvement. 

(To be continued. 





| Raitroavs 1s Winter.—It has been often 
jurged as an objection against Railroads, 
that they cannot be kept 0; en in winter, in 
|consequence of the obstructions occasioned 
iby great fallsof snow. As if to furnish a 
|satisfactory experiment upon this point, it 
jhas so happened that the present winter 
|has been of unusual severity, and the quan- 


||tity of snow that has fallen has probably 


|been greater than has been known for many 
lyears. It is, therefore, with great pleas ire 
that we understand scarcely any imterrup- 
tion to the travel upon the Railroads lead- 
jing from this city has taken place, and that 
ithe pract cability of keeping them open, 
}during the severest winter, has been satis- 
\factorily established. We have not heard, 
indeed, that the Washington or Obio Rail- 
jroad has been suspended fora single day, 
jalthough undoubiedly the time of arrival 
aud departure may have been occasionally 
viried. We perceive from the Boston pa- 
pers, that, even in that climate, where the 
|suow storms are so much more frequent 
lthan with us, and where the snow lies so 
imuch longer, no serious interruption to the 
luse of the Railroads has occurred. There 
j}have Leea only six days, since the com- 
|mencement of the winter, in which the train 
lof passenger cars have not run through the 
|whole distance from Buston to Worcester, 
jand only eighteen days in which the whole 
|four trips per day have not been regularly 
‘performed. In the meantime, the harbors, 
rivers, and Canals, far and near, have been 
frozen up and entirely useless. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Baru ann Weymourn Rartway.— Messrs, 
Hopkins and Sons, Civil Engineers, of Ply- 
mouth, intend forchwith to produce a pros- 
sectus of a Railway from Bath to Wey- 
mouth, via Iichester, at which latter place 
there is to be a branch Railway to Bridge- 
water, thereby uniting with that from Bris- 
tol to Exeter, and thus forming a communt- 
cation from Weymouth to Bath and Bris- 


\}tol, whieh places will be in direct commu- 





lnication, by Railway, with Gloucester, 


C. Mills, civil engineer, was reque sted by | Cheltenham, and Birmingham, as well as 
the acting Commissioner to examine the|| Liverpool.—f{Jersey Star.] 
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AGRICULTURE, &c. 


SHEEP HUSBANDKY—NO. III. 


The Emigrant Merino.—There does not 
appear to be among those who write and 
converse on the Saxony and Merino sheep, 
a distinct and definite understanding of the 
subject. By most people they are regard- 
ed as distinct races of sheep; and desig- 
nated by many imaginary distinctions. 

To whatever region the Spanish Merino 
has emigrated, he is to be identified with 
the original, like the greyhound. Thence 
arises the inquiry, where has he been pre- 
served in the greatest purity! held iu the 
highest estimation and cultivated with the 
most care ? in Saxony, France or America? 
And when we talk about old fashioned Meri- 
no sheep, it must at the same time be un- 
derstood, that one variety of the parent 
stock is four times as valuable as others, 
aud that this necessarily influences the 
emigrant, and determines his value. Then 
comes the consideration of individual pe- 
culiarity and excellence, which forms the 
basis of improvement, and the preservation 
of his purity. 

The first emigration of the Spanish me- 
rino with which we have any acquaintance, 
was to Saxouy; whose history has been 
partially narrated in the first number. 

The second was to France, in both in- 
stances under circumstances of sovereign 
or state patronage. ‘This second I shall 
furnish principally from a transcript of the 
writings of others. 

“ When France became a manufacturing, 
as well as an agricultural nation, it was 
perceived how great an injury she sustain- 
ed by being dependent on foreigners for all 
the fine wool which she employed, and it 
was well understood how great would be 
the advantages which she would derive 
from the production of it within herself. 

“This subject oecupied the serious at- 
tention of Colbert, whom nothing escaped 
which might tend to the advantage and 
greatness of his country—he projected a 
change in the system which prevailed. 
Succeeding ministers attempted without ef. | 
fect to put his designs in execution. | 

“It was not until the year 1766, that} 
Daniel Charles de Trudaine, an able minis- | 
ter, employed the surest means of succeed-| 
ing, and thus freeing the kingdom from the | 
tribute which it paid to procure fine wool. 
After his death, his place was supplied by 
his son, who followed the plan laid down 
by hm. Daniel Charles de Trudaine had 
addressed himself, not to cultivators of 
land, whom narrow views and prejudices 
are too apt to deter from adopting whatever| 
they have not seen practised by their fore. | 
fathers, but to Daubenton, an able na'‘ural- 
ist, who instantly perceived the possibility 
of what was proposed, and proved it by sat. 
isfactory experiments.” 

“It having been ascertained by a variety | 
of experiments patronized by the adminis-| 
tration, and conducted by enlightened agri-| 
culturists, that the Merino sheep might be| 
acclimated in France without any change in 
their wool; application was made by Lewis 
sixteenth to the King of Spain for per-| 
mission to export from thence a number of| 
Merinos. This was not only granted, but 
orders were given by the Spanish monarch | 
that they should be selected from the finest 
flocks in Spain. In the year 1786 four bun- 
dred rams and ewes arrived in France un- 
der the care of Spanish shepherds. For- 
tunately for France, the improvement in 
sheep, begun under Lewis the sixteenth, 
was continued through the revolution, in| 
which almost every other useful institution 
was involved in ruin. A committee of agri- 


culture was formed in the Convention, and 
under their protection the amelioration of 


||the Merino flocks happily progressed. From 


this originated the celebrated Rambouilet 
flock. From this, the writer says a num- 
ber of rams and ewes are annually sold, af- 
ter the finest are picked out to keep up the 
original stock. And notwithstanding the 
annual sales from the national flocks, the 
price of rams is daily increasing.” 

So particular have the governments of 
Saxony and France been, to preserve these 
flocks trom degenerating, and to effect eve- 


i|ry possible improvement, that they have at 


different times sent experienced shepherds 
into Spain, to select from their choice flocks 
superior individual rams, for which, in some 
insiances, they have paid enormous prices, 
to preserve the necessary change without 
breeding in and in. 

In such high consideration was this sub- 
ject held by the successive administrations 


of the French government, that a commis- | 


sion was issued to the institute, to appoint a 
committee to prepare a treatise on sheep ; 


| which was executed, and distributed gra- 


tu.tously, with that characteristic liberality 
of the great nation, which has done so much 
in science, and in arousing the dormant 
energies of the buman mind, toa positive 
exaltation of character. 

Mr. Gilbert, a member of the French na- 
tional inst.tute, in describing the Rambou- 
ilet flock, says, “but which certainly does 
not yield in any circumstance to the most 
beautiful in point of size, form and strength; 
or in fineness, length, softness, strength, 
and abundance of fleece. The manutac- 
turers and dealers in wool, who came in 
numbers, to Rambouilet this year (1796) to 
purchase, unanimously agreed to this fact, 
at the very time that they were combining 
tu keep down the price.” He further states, 
that the average weight of the fleeces of the 
bucks, when washed and_ scoured, ex- 
clusive of tags and belly wool, was six lbs. 


|In this country, for the market, we do not 


scour; only wash, and roll up the whole 
fleece. The amount of fleece is very much 
dependent on feed. He says, ‘the com- 
parison J have made with the most «crupu- 
lous attention between this wool, and the 
highest priced, of that drawn from Spain, 
authorizes me to declare that of Rambouilet 
superior.” 

The Electoral flock of Saxony, and the 
Rambouilet flock of France, are of the same 
rank and degree—selected improved Meri- 
no. How is it then, when Saxony wool 
takes the precedence of Spanish wool in 
the market, that Rambouilet does not come 
in competition with Saxony? Spain and 
Saxony are pre-eminently fine wool grow- 
ing regions; but neither of them extensive- 
ly manufacturing; they grow for exporta- 
tion. Franee, on the other hand, grows 
prime wool, which is consumed by her own 
unrivalled machinery. 

In the third instance, he crossed the At- 
lantic for the new world, and landed on our 
shore. Here he was greeted with an enthu- 
siasm bordering on distraction, and which 
can now hardly be realized. In the year 
1802, the Hon. Robert R. Livingston of this 
State, with a discrim nating patriotism me- 
riting national reminiscence and gratitude, 
sent from Spain two couple of select Span. 
sh Merino sheep, the first ever brought to 
his country.* Subsequently by himself, 


*We beg leave here to state, that the First Spanish 
sheep were sent to this country in 1801, by M. Deles- 
sert, of Paris, one only of which, Don Pedro, figured 
in the first volume of the Cultivator, page 183, lived to 
reach land. Don Pedro was kept some time in Ulster 
county, and aflerwards hy Mr. Dupont, in the State of 
Delaware. 





;Col. Humphrey, Gen. Derby, Consul Jarvis 
and others, the country was supplied with 
Merino sheep. 

Manutactories were now established, and 
the production of fine wool promised to bea 
lucrative business. But these prospects 
were soon dissipated, and upset, by the ver- 
satility of our own government. And the 
‘choice Merino buck fell from the exalted 
| sale of $1,400 to the degraded estimate of 
|2 or 3 dollars. In the year 19131 paid $150 
or a Paulaur buck, and $100 each for six 
ewes. Inthe year 18271 bought the rem- 
jnants of some choice Escurial flocks, which 
‘had formerly been purchased at $200 each, 
\for $2.50 each. And such was the depress- 
ied price of wool, that I purchased in the 
year 1826, cash payment at auction, a pack. 
age of full blood Merino wool, at 25 cents 
|per lb., and after keeping it two mouths, l 
jsold it on a credit of 90 days, for 24 cents 
|per Ib. 

This extreme vascillation of public senti- 
ment, prostrated the whole interest. Many 
‘individuals were involved in total ruin ; and 
\small proprietors abandoned the concern. 
A few, relying on the sufficiency of their 
}own pecuniary resources, on the intrinsic 
worth of the animal, the estimate of the 
whole civilized world, for centuries, of its 
value, only awaited a more protracted exit. 
From all this, it is plain that there was al- 
most an entire abandonment wf the Merino 
in this country. 

The result of scientific investigation is, 
that a conclusion cannot be come at with- 
out the whole sheet of facts, embracing the 
subject in all its connexions. 

‘lhe establishment of facts by experiments 
involves almost infinite nicety; requiring 
the whole amount of human discrimination 
---unshackled by subsisting theories, pre- 
conceived notions, and pride of popularity. 
An opinion is a mere nullity, separated from 
the considerations necessary fur its forma- 
tion. And the experience of every day ex- 
hibits the imperfection and fallacy of expe- 
timents and opinions. Not only the pre- 
ceding narrative, but the most scrupulous 
investigation, will concur in the establish- 
ment of the subsequent statement. 

The Spanish Merino has hitherto fur- 
nished the best material for the fabrication 
of fine woollen clothing ; and as a_ natural 
‘consequence and matter of fact, has ren- 
‘dered all Europe tributary to her produc- 
tion. 

This sheep being transported to Saxony 
and France, and there received as an acqui- 
‘sition, its peculiar character duly appre- 
‘ciated, nursed with care, preserved in its pu- 
‘rity, proved in its excellence—must stand 
| pre-eminent. ' : 

Sheep are a defenceless and delicate ani- 
mal, the prey of wolves and dogs, and sub. 
jects of disease; therefore in a domesticated 
state, requiring the protecting andlfostering 
care of man. And in following the desti- 
nies of their itinerant master, are neccssa- 
irily subjects of acclimation. 

The Spanish Merinos, with their grada- 
tions, have passed this ordeal in our coun- 
try. The Saxony Merino have not in point 
of time been allowed the same courtesy and 
indulgence. : 

Who then, permit me to ask, who, in de 
fiance of the light of science, and the expe- 
rience of the world for a century, will be 
disposed to retrograde? Now what shall we 
do with this chimney corner and barn yard 
phrase, ‘‘ old fashioned Merino?” I am as 
fond of antiquity as any one else, but I am 
unwilling to indulge this taste, at the 
sacrifice of a distinctive perception of things. 
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Wool, the coat of the sheep, will be the 
subject of the next No. 

P. S.—Permit me to commend the letter} 
of Leonard Jarvis, Esq., in the Jast Culii-| 
vator, from the New-York Farmer, written) 
with much ability and great fairness. It is| 
from such sources that we are to take in-| 
formation. For scientific examination and | 
investigation cannot be profitably prose- 
cuted in an obstinate and controversial 
way. 


“ But man we find the only creature 

Who, led by folly, combats nature ; 

Who, when she loudly cries, furbear— 

With obstinacy fixes there.” SwirFt. 


From the New-England Farmer. 


ATTENTION TO STOCK. 
Care and skill are as indispensable as in-| 


dustry to success in the pursuits of the hus-| 
bandman ; and diligence will be of little use, | 
if not directed by knowledge and good sense. | 
An apparently trivial mistake, or want of 
attention to little but indispensable things, 
may rob labor of a great part of its efficacy, 
and seem to show that there is some mis-| 
take in the wise saying that “the hand of! 
the diligent maketh rich.” In fact, itis vain) 
to work hard unless we work it right. This) 
is the reason that the stuck of some hard| 
working farmers always appear in poor! 
condition, notwithstanding they may be li-| 
berally supplied with fodder of the best! 
quality. 

Cattle must not only be well fed, but must) 
have their food in due season; and like-| 
wise good water at command, and dry lodg-| 
ing. ‘ Nothing,” says an old English wri-| 
ter, “in winter, beats out cows and oxen, 
or makes them pitch [fall away] more, than! 
their being WET ON THEIR BACK AND LOINS ; 
for cattle carrying their hides wet, day af- 
ter day, is as bad to them as it would be to 
us to wear wet clothes. ‘The same injury 
arises tv poor straw fed cattle, working in 
wet weather; one day’s work in such case 
injuring them more than three of equal 
labor in dry weather.” 

“Cattle well summered,” says Mr. Lisle, 
‘tare half wintered; that is to say, cattle 
going to their winter’s quarters in high con-| 
dition, will preserve a good plight through- 
out the winter; whereas such as have been 
fed upon short commons during the sum- 
mer, and go to hay ina weak condition, 
are liable to become worse or even to drop, 
off in the winter, particularly if it be unfa- 
vorable. Very young cattle and old cows 
are the most dangerous stock under these 
circumstances.” Mr. Lawrence, in com-| 
menting on this paragraph, says, ‘to the 
above well grounded position may be ad- 
ded: Cattle well wintered are half sum-! 
mered; they are able to encounter either) 
extreme of rank and surfejting, or low sum. | 
mer keeping with greater safety than weak | 
half-starved cattle.” 

It is very proper, and indeed almost indis- | 
pensable, that every farmer should keep an| 
account of the time when his cows are dri-| 
ven to the male. Mr. Lawrence says—“The | 
period of gestation with the cow having a| 
bull calf is, according to my own account, | 
two hundred and eighty-seven days, or forty-| 
one weeks, with the variation of a few 
days, either way ; a cow calf comes in about | 
a week’s less time.” Mr. Lisle says, that a| 
“cow should be dried within two months 
of her calving, as to milk longer most ne- 
cessarily impoverishes both cow and calf to 
a greater amount thau the value of the milk.” 

onk’s Agricultural Dictionary, an Eng- 
lish work of reputation, gives the following 
recipe for drying cows, which it is intended| 
to fatten, or which have approached so nigh 








to the time of their calving, that it is thought 
improper to milk them any longer. 

* "Take an ounce of powdered alum ; boil 
itin two quarts of milk till it turns into 
whey; then take alarge handful of sage, 
and boil it in the whey tll you reduce it to 
one quart; rub her udder with a liitle of it, 
and give her the rest by way of drink; 
milk her clean before you give it to her; 
and as you see need requires it, repeat it. 
Draw a little milk from her every second or 
third day, lest her udder be overcharged.” 

The same writer asserts, that * those 
cows which give the greatest quantity of 
milk are most profitable for suckling calves, 
for rich milk is not so proper food for calves 
as milk which is less valuable for dairy 
purposes. Milk which contains a large 
proportion of cream is apt to clog the sto- 
machs of calves; obstructions put a stop to 
their thriving, and sometimes prove fatal. 
For this reason, calves should be fed with 
the milk which first comes from the cow, 
which is not so rich as that which is last 
drawn.” 

We have had the testimony of a very ju- 
dicious practical cultivator to confirm the 
assertions in the paragraph last above 
quoted, who informs us that he has ascer- 
tained by actual and repeated experiment, 
that those cows which give the poorest 
milk for the dairy are the best for suckling 
calves. 

‘“*No, calf, lamb, or other animal,’ says 
Mr. Leslie, “should ever be caught by the 
tail, as it strains and inflames the loins and 
kidneys.” 

The first calf of a heifer is said to be the 
best for rearing; and the reason assigned 
is, that the dam is not reduced by milking 
her while she is with calf. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


commonly considered as one of the most 
difficult operations in the culture of fruit 
trees; but if properly performed is very 
rarely attended with any difficulty or risk. 
[tis a very common opinion that a trans- 
planted tree must of necessity continue near- 
ly stationary in its growth for a year or two 
after the operation, or at best make but com- 
paratively little progress. A tree, however, 
properly transplanted, will experience very 
little check in its growth, and often appa- 
rently none. Hence, the very great impor- 
tance of the operation being well under- 
stood. Much has been written in exp'ana- 
tion of the theory of successful transplant- 
ing; but we merely intended here to give 
a brief description of the practice which ex- 
perience has proved to be uniformly attended 
with success, and the most obvious princi- 
ples on which it is founded. 

There are two great points to be observed 
in removing trees from the soil; first, to 
preserve the spongioles uninjured; and se 
condly, to prevent evaporation, by which 
the tree becomes dry, and if carried to ex- 
cess, beyond recovery. 


1. Preservaticn of the Spongicles.—T hese 
are the minute spongy extremities of the 
finest fibrous or branching thread-like roots, 
through which, as mouths, the tree receives 
fluids and other nourishment from the soil, 
and not through the surface and sides of 
the roots, as is sometimes supposed. As 
these spongioles are exceedinglv delicate in 
their organization, a very slight degree of 
violence injures or destroys them. ‘The 
more carefully, therefore, trees are removed 
from the soil, ana the more entire the fibrous 
roots, the greater will be the number of un- 
injured spongioles remaining, and better 





wll the tree be supplied with nournishment 


Transpcrantine Fruit Trees.—This is}! 





jafter it is planted again in the soil. And 
}hence the absurdity of the practice, which 
jhas been recommended by some writers, of 
}cutting off most of the small fibrous roots, 
|because they cannot be easily replaced in 
|,heir natural position in the soil. 
| 2. In order to prevent evaporation, the 
roots should never be suffered to become 
dry, but as soon as removed from the ground, 
they should be enveloped in some damp 
jsubstance 3; wetted straw serves well for a 
jtemporary protection. But when intended 
ito be conveyed to a distance, and there is a 
probability of their being several days out 
of the ground, damp moss should be em- 
ployed in packing about the roots, as straw 
is liable to ferment, if kept in a wet state. 
| Previously to packing them in the moss, it 
|is an excellent practice to immerse the rvots 
|in soft mud or a mixture of the soil and 
|water, so as to coat their surfaces, after 
|which dust or dry sand is sprinkled copi- 
ously over them to complete the coating. 
The holes for receiving the trees should 
be dug large—not less than five or six feet 
in diameter, at the very least, and eighteen 
jinches deep. ‘The hard and sterile subsoil 
should be thrown ut, and its place sup- 
(plod with rich mould or muck. Where 
\the holes are dug in ground in grass, the 
jturf which is removed from the surface may 
jbe inverted in the bottoms. If manure is 
|placed in then, it should be well rotted, 
jand should never be allowed to come in con- 
itact with the roots, but should be placed in 
ithe bottom, at the surface, and in the more 
lremote parts. The tree should in general 
ibe set a little deeper than ituriginally stood, 
|but not more than two inches; the roots 
should be spread out horizontally in all di- 
rections, so as firmly to brace the trees 
when they become large; moderately moist 
jand finely pulverized earth should then be 
gently shaken inabout them,so as not to dis- 
|turb the position of the fibies,until the whole 
lis filled. Care should be taken that all the 
interstices among the roots are perfectly fill- 
led, so as not to leave the smallest cavities ; 
and throwing in the earth in large quanti- 
ities should for this reason be especially 
javoided. In order that the soil may be 
gently packed on every side of ll the roots, 
itis very useful, when the soil is inclining 
ito dryness, to pour in a quautity ef water 
las soon as the rcots are covered, and then 
\the remuinder of the earth shovelled in, 
which latter prevents the surface from be- 
coming hard by baking. After the opera- 
|tion is finished, a stake should be set in the 
\ground leaning towards the tree, to which 
[it should be tied by a band of matting or of 
straw, to brace it firmly in an upright posi- 
| tion. 
| Piacing the tree leaning a litle towards 
ithe south or southwest, or with the most 
|projecting branches in that direction, will 
|prevent the trunk being injured by the ac- 
tron of the rays of the sun in hot summer 
lafternoons, an evil which is sometimes so 
|serious as to cause the death of the tree. 
Autumn is ordinarily the best time for re- 
moving trees; more time is then afforded 
than in the hurrying season of spring—be- 
|sides which the earth becomes more settled 
jabout the roots, and new spongioles are 
| produced in place of those which may have 
been destroyed, especially if the operation 
|is not performed till late in autumn. Bet- 
\ter trees also may be obtained in autumn 
‘than in soring after nurseries have been 
culled. But if tender kinds be transplanted 
lin the fall, and particularly if they be re- 
|moved to a colder section of the country, 


j they will, from their mutilated state, be 


‘more liable te injury from frost. To these, 
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therefore, who live remote, and are unable 
to obtain such trees for early planting in 
the spring, or those who live in the colder 
regions of the country, we would recom. 
mend to procure their trees in autumn, and 
bury the roots and a part of the stem and 
branches in a trench dug for the purpose, 
the roots being packed closely together, and 
the branches rest.ng in an inclined position 
upon the earth; which operation is techni- 
cally termed by nurserymen, laying in by 
the heel. In this way they may be effectu- 
ally protected from injury from the frosts of 
winter. 

Nothing is more common than to loose trees 


by transplanuing ; but there is no necessity || 


5) 
for such a failure; if trees are transplanted 
with proper care, there will be an almost 
absolute certainty of their living. If, when 
they are taken from the earth, care is taken 
to remove the roots entire—to keep them 
fresh—and in replacing them in the soil, to 
pack finely pulverized earth well about the 
roots, preserving them in theiroatural posi- 
tion, there can be little danger of success, 
But it is not only necessary the trees 
should live, but they should thrive also ; and 
for this object, it is indispensably requisite 
that they should have a large deep bed of 
loose soil for the roots to penetrate. If the 
ground is of a hard or heavy nature, the 
holes must be made large and deep, and 
filed with the proper macerials, for if the 
roots are confined in sinall holes dug in such 
ground, they will succeed little better than 
if planted in a small box of earth. 





Extract from a young Baltimorean visit. 
ing Kngland on business connected with 
the New-Orleans and Nashville Railroad. 

London, Dec. 7, 1835, 

Dear Sin,—The Railroad tever is raging 
to a greater extent here than with us; the 
papers are all teeming with projects to con- 
nect places where ouly afew hours can be 
saved, which strongly tends to convince us 
of the importance of a speedy connexion, 
by means of steam power, between Boston 
and New-Orleans, which would create a 
saving of almost weeks. It is almust in- 
credible the extent to which steam is used 
here; in Manchester alone there are twelve 
hundred engines in active operation, and 
one is at a loss to determine how England 
ever could have sustained herself without 
that which she is now so completely de- 
pendent upon. ‘Ihe greater portion of our 
time has been spent among the Iron manu. 
factures in South Wales, some of which are 
conducted on a most stupendous scale; 
there is one establishment that employs five| 
thousand men, and consumes weekly five! 
thousand tons of coal; and from whatI have| 
seen of the whole country, I think the march | 
ef improvement is equally as progressive as 
our own. 





A New Parer-Hanartna, of asplendid de- 
scription, has just been manufactured by 
Mr. De la Rue, the embossed-card manu- 
facturer, who has been for many years at a 
considerable expense in bringing it to per-| 
fection. The pattern is embossed; in me-| 
tals it is remarkably rich, particularly so| 
with a flock ground. 1 was favored witha} 


view of a room that has been recently hung}! tat. cevt yl als wer ; 
i 7 © || gines, and for CASTINGS of every description in 


with this new paper, at the manufactory in| 
Bunhill-fields, and was very much struck 
with it. The pattern was embossed in| 
gold, with a dark green flock ground, and| 
the effect produced was magnificent. An-| 
other pattern is in imitation of a very richly 
embroidered shot-silk. A specimen of this 
paper has been submitted to his Majesty, 
who was very much pleased with its splen- 
did appearance. The price varies from 1s. 


|S8d. to 2s. per yard; and in metal, from 2s. 
| Gd. to 3s. 6d. per yard, according to the pat- 
jtern.—[Mr. Laxton; Archit. Mag.] 


' 





Emancipatep Siaves.—A few days since, 
jan aged gentleman from Pawhattan county, 
|Va., arrived at Rochester, accompanied by | 
ten negroes, from six to forty years of age, 
|\formerly his slaves, whom he had volunta- 
rily discharged from servitude, and was 
conveying toa farm he had purchased tor 
them in the neighborhood of Buffalo, on 
which he intended to settle them. 








PROPOSALS 
| FOR THE REPUBLICATION OF THE 
|REPORTS OF THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY ; 

Condensed so as to include, together with other 
| matter added thereto, all that is known at the present 
day of the location and the application of Motive 
Power and Machinery thereupon, accompanied with | 
explanatory drawings. ‘The whole being tended to 
serve as a Manual of the Railroad System, for the use 
of Civil Engineers, to which is prefixed a history of 
| the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 
| ‘The work, whose reports it is thus intended to re- 
publish, was the firstof any extent commenced in this 
||country fur the purposes of general transportation ; 
|and its early history is but a series of experiments, 
| costly to the Company which had it in charge, but 
| furnishing results of the greatest value and importance | 
|to others. The character of the country through | 
| which the road passed, involved every species of ex- 
|cavation; and in the construction of the Railway, al-| 
most every mode was successively tried for the pur-| 
pose of ascertaining the best. While portions of the 
| road were straight, others were of the smallest ad- 
||missable curvature, and the locomotive power em-| 
| ployed had to be such, therefore, as was suitable to} 
| both cases. ‘This led to a series of experiments in| 
|} this department of the Railroad System, which has | 
jresulted in the production of Engines. preferable to| 
jany in use elsewhere—equal in speed to the best 
jimported, and far superior inefficient power. From| 
|all these circumstances, the reports of the Baltimore | 
and Ohio Railroad, from its commencement to the | 
present day, have been sought for by Civil Engineers 
for the sake of the knowledge which they contain, | 
j}and the frequent demand for them has suggested to the | 
subscriber their republication, with such additional mat- | 
teras shall constitute a Manual of the Railroad Sys-| 
in the present state of knowledge on the subject. 
| The reports are now difficultto be procured, and| 
|but few complete sets are known to be in existence. | 
| While the proposed republication will therefore be | 
of use to the profession of Civil Engineering, it will| 
| be the means also of preserving the records of a work 
| Whose importance and value are now universally ap- 
|preciated. ‘he work will be divided into five parts, | 
I. History of the Baltsmore and Ohio Railroad| 

Company. 








II. The location of Railroads, including the princi-| 
ples of reconnoissances, general instrumen-| 
tal surveys, and location for construction. 

Ill. The construction of Raitroads, meluding the ex- 
cavation and masonry aid the construction of 
1 the Railway on the graduated surface, turn- 

1 outs, weighing, &c. 
|| IV. The motive power ineluding engines, cars, 
wagons, &c. | 
V. Forms of contracts for every species of work 
which has to be performed in the construction 

of a Railroad. 

As it is not practicable to ascertain what sized 
volume or volumes the contemplated work wiil make, | 
| the price cannot be fixed, but Railroad Companies and 
| individuals who may subscribe for it, may rest assur | 
| ed, that it will be made as reasonable as the nature oj| 
jit will permit Orders directed to | 
, | 
| 


. LUCAS, Jr. Publisher, 
No. 133 Market street, Baltimore. 


| 

|} ke THE NEWCASTLE MANUFACTURING 
| COMP ANY, incorporated by the State of Delaware, | 
| with a capital of 200,000 dollars, are prepared to ex-| 
jecute in the first style and on liberal terms, at their 
jextensive Finishing Shops and Foundries for Brass 
j}and Iron, situated in the town of Newcastle, Delaware, 
all orders for LOCOMOTIVE and other Steam En- 


Jan., 1836. 





Brass or Iron. RAILROAD WORK of all kinds 

finished in the best manner, and at the shortest no-| 

| tice. | 
Orders to be addressed to 


|| Mn. EDWARD A. G. YOUNG, 


Superintendent, at Newcastle, Delaware. 
| feb 20—yrf 
RAILROAD CASTINGS, 
MANY & WARD, Proprietors of the Albany Eagle 
| Air Furnace and Machine Shop, will make to order Car 
| Whee's, Chars and Kuecs, andl every other description | 
of Castlhigs required for Ratlroads. R—ly febi4 











PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND 
BOAT SPIKES. 

©} The Tivy Iron an! Nail Factory keeps constantly 
for sale a very extensive a-sortment of Wrought Spikes 
and Nails, from 3 to 10 mehes, manufactured by the sub 
scriber’s Patent Maehmery, which after five years suc- 
cessful operation, and now almost universal use in the 
United States, (as well as England, where the subscribeg 
obtained a patent,) are found supe,ior to any ever offered 
in market. 

Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes bav- 
ing countersink heads suitable f the holes in iron rails, 
to any amount and ons ort notice. Almost all the Rail. 
roads now in pregress in the United States are fastened 
with Spikes made at the above named ftactory—for which 
purpose they are found invaluable, as ther adhesion is 
more than double any common spikes made by the bam- 
mer- 

yg Alforders directed to the Agent, Trey, N.¥., vill 


be punctually attended to. 
HENRY BURDEN, Agent, 


Troy, N. Y., July, 1831. 

IL} Spikes are kept forsaie, at factory prices, by I. & 
J. ‘Lownsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Merchants 
in Albany and Troy ; J. 1. Brower, 222 Water street, New- 
York; A. M. Jones, Philadel). hia; T, Janvicrs, Balti- 
more ; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 

P. S—Railroad Companies would do well to forward 
their orders as early as practicable, ag the subseriber is 
desirous of extending the manufacturing so as to keep pace 
with the daily increasing demand for his Spikes. 

1J23am H. BURDEN. 


RAILWAY IRON. 

95 tons of 1 inch by + inch, Fiat Bars in lengths 
200 do. 14 do. £ do. | of 14 to 15 feet, counter 

40 do. 1k do. # do. | sunk holes, ends cut as 
800 do. 2 do. #¢ do. | an angle of 45 degrees, 
800 do. 2¢ do. $ do. | withsplicing plates and 

svon expected. nails to suit. 

250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 \bs. per yard, with the 
requisite chairs, keys and pins. 

rought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diame 
ter for Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches di- 
ameter for Locomotive W heels. 
; Axles of 24. 23, 2%, 3, 33, Shand 34 inches in diameter, 
for Railway Cars and Locomotives, of patent iron, 

The above will be soki free of duty, to State Govern 
ments and Incorporated Governmerts, and the drawback 
taken in part payment. A. & G. RALSTON, 

9, South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of all the different kinds of Rails, 
Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicir g Plates, in use 
both in this cownery- and Great Britain, will be ex! ibited ta 
those disposed to examine them. 4—d7 lmeowr 








AMES’ CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 
SPADES, &e. 


|| 300 dozens Ames’ superior back-strap Shovels 


150 do do do plain do 
150 do do do cast steel Shoyels& Spades 
50 do do Gold-mining Shovels 
100. do do plated Spades 
50 do do socket Shovels and Spades. _ 
Together with Pick Axes, Churn Drills, and Crow 
Bars (steel pointed), manufactured froma Salisbury re- 
fined {ron-——for sale by the manufacturing agents, 
WITHERELL, AMES & CO. 
No. 2 Liberty street, New-York. 
BACKUS, AMES & CO. 
No. 8 State street, Albany. 
N. B.—4lso furnished to order, Shapes of every de- 
scription, made from Salisbury refined Iron. 4—ytf 





ARCHIMEDES WORKS. 
(100 North Moor st. N. 1.) 
New York, Febrnary 12th, 1836. 
The undersigned begs leave to inform the proprie- 


|} tors of Railroads that they are prepared to furnish alk 


kinds of Machinery for Railroads, Locomotive En- 
gines of any size, Car Wheels, such as are now in suc- 
cessful operation on the Camdenand » mboy Railroad, 
none of which have failed--Castings of ail kinds, 
Wheels, Axles, and Boxes, furnished at shortest no 
tice. Ii. R. DUNHAM & CO. 
4—yif 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND 
BOXES, AND OTHER RAILROAD 
CASTINGS. 

1 Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheeis com- 
plete at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Faetery 
and Foundry, Paterson, N. J. All orders a:‘idressed to the 
subscribers at Paterson, or 60 Wall street, New-York, 

will be promptly at nded to. 

Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Alsu, Flange Tires, turned complete. 

Js ROGERS, KETCHUM, & GROSVENOR. 








STEPHENSON, 
Builder of a superior style 7 Cars for Rail- 
road. 
No. 264 Blizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

1 RAILROAD COMPANIES wouk! do well to ex- 
amine these Cars; a cpecimen of which may. be seen cn 
that pat cf the New York and Harlem Railroad now in 
operation. J2oul 








